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“GREAT HEAVENS!” CRIED THE DOOTOR. ee MY Sle EXCLAIMED THE PROFESSOR... 
> 


s AN $ AWBONE $: CHAPTER Tl. ; cumstances, and; hie friends ee him up iors for ` 
J ‘+ |an autopsy to be made upon him,” 
oR, cau ans sees ee Ls Ab I see; very proper indeed.’ 
: Lx what am I to, experiment, my boy? By “s He is scarcely cold yet; you might make him 
The Life and Adventures of a Medical inquired Mr. Cram. jump. 
Student, I A corpse, Bir,” « s | shall be glad to try the offects of acience 
u i = s pene pe. How i En ‘it that pa nker dead halin pron him. Johnson, tenet ie pam, show 
By BRACEBRIDGE on the promises ? ’’ Cram sai some s5 ine the way to the subject exclaimed the pro- 
= AS DGE HEMYNG, “ This is a peculiar case, ain” ans oon: fessor, bristling with importance. 


Author of “The Harkaway Stories,” gc. |c a man died this morning under mysterious cir- | Jim hurried off, determined to lose no time, 
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lest Snooski might awake, and under Sam’s 
guidance the too-confiding professor was led to 
the place where the drunken man was lying. 

It bad clouded over somewhat during the 
afterncon, and, Herre Rise Sam deemed it 
advisable to light the lamp hanging from the 
ceiling. 

This cast a lurid glaré upon the scene. 

Everything looked very ghastly, and Snooski 
madé a respectable imitation of a corpse. 

two friends whom Jim had invited had 
taken their places by the table. 

Be a professor glanced around him approv- 


"E this the Jct ie sfhere you pursue your studies 


“ Bodo I, now.” 

he professor groaned in anguish of spirit. 

“ Well, it wasa good joke—eh?”’ eried Dog- 
tor Sawbones. “But 1’ll lecture the young 
scamp. Whereis he? Ob, I see him hiding 
among the trees. Sam! come out of there; Í 
want yon.” 

Same came forward, looking yery penitent. 

“ What do you mean, sir, by hoaxing the pro- 
| fessor in this ‘shameful mannier P” asked his 

=; , 
| “He started i 

“Ts this so ms ss ae geie Sawbones, Te» 
garding the professor. 

t Ye-6s,” answered Mr, Cram, “I did have a 


vellons. Wears raising the dead.. I did not ex- 
‘pect this reao? 3 

“ Harrah!” rosred Sam. 

4“ Pile it up !” cried Jim. 

zt Au, au !”” groaned Snooski. 

5 Keep up toit, sir. Don’t let him die again,” 
eried Sam. 


Snooski was now quite under the fnfluence of 
the galvanic stream, and the professor stood over 
him to watch the succeeding effects. — 

O, du heiliges Kruexdonnerwetter t”? ” moaned 
eon Hode-comihg 66,” sald 
‘Ex ital. è is-comi pa 

Mr. Cram; a ae e with excitement 
He altézdy saw himself famous. Already he 


in ? bebeld the U throughout the igih e and | little fun with the boys at the station,”’ 
“Yost, air. Pais Bre where we carve up the | breadth of Serbs with laudatory para- } =+ Then you can’t wonder 9} their retaliating ?” 
oithian d Sam. graphs respecting himself Poker | “I forgive them” x 
‘examined the head of Snoo:ki, and | But his dream of bliss was short. “| Bam's spirits began to revive ag 


fered an old scar on the frontal bone. 
“Ab!” ho exclaimed, “an pa badi to the 
cranium. Were yog ever editos, a inpised 
wound 2’! om 

Onos, gir- A tsilow opt oft halt hi oot arith | ; 
an axe 

“ And What aE you do te k Ta Then "Snsoski at up and gard siy around 


« Cutoff myself.” jain 
utoff myse “ang: PN t Hory Bet ~ Oh, oh! Au?! ach! 


“What p” d the 
a querie! pratili, wt mo leolimax of affright. | 
` gestrained their 


“You like a good sir, I orn. 2 he ex- 
claimed. 


, Thos a Lahould advise ‘you to ‘cll your hat 
eg wre A buy-brains:” 

“No rudeness, Sam,” admonished his: father. 
“T want this thing to vtophere, “Do you under- 
) stand me P”? 

“ All right, father,” 
The doctor and the professor walked of arma 
in- “De together, 

De you think he will do for the hospital ? ” 


eye of surprise upon Sam. 


“That is I cut off like a twoxyear-old for’ 
father,” Sam replied, 


“Hm | a fracture of mae'r skull is dangerois,| It was dh a todo 0 Bo any longor. Dr. Sawbones.’’ 
but not necossarily fbi, a know w winih ‘They ran outside, and leaning against the wall, |" “*Endeed I thivk he knows more than a dozen 
about bones, eh?” — till the tears ran down their cheeks. new men put together, and I am mistaken if he 
“ Not much, eit, ‘The ragsvops chiens resently the a emer, ee en the wel will an po very yoli = the school.’’ i ia 
a pound for them and bas wa ilar | showing every demonstratiðn of terror, an “In that case, he shall go up at the end of the 
Setoa j commenced to run towards the house at the top | autumn,’ : ee 


of his speed 
s Bdp 1 Jii” he Ps “A ghost! a 


the growl of a 
He could dó t 

all the time, nd 

chaffed, he was. mn 


exactly p hellp b 
Sam 1 ters 


The professor pear oa resembled 


par Sawhones,” said ihe professor, “ I 
‘sake of our old friendship, do all I 
aman of the boy, atid St the same 


8] time St him to become a good doctor.” 
ete eames da a ou 
t Oh, a Was an filea. Wen on ce tt ma Jo ; 8 W sep hi 
B win brik Bover ea at dinsevlon sil loins a @ my favourite pupil,” ‘nid 
some chen ’ 3 y A < : 
D was a diagram showing the thorax.” A pet fied. 


He vas to go up 10 the schools in November, 
and commence his career as & medical student by 
el ; the — in which hls father learnt 

a! Sa 


aa What's that you're singing?” asked Mr. ie 


“The student's saan er romenaj 
ber it all,” > ; 
“ M waa m masole—col E ai meas 
N wasa nerve like @ T athl 
O was some Opiain a i 
P were the pinis eer to keep him awake.” 


His song was interrupted m @trival of Jim 
with the battery, 


ga oma pen Iv. 

fo INDEDIBLE INK, 
| as #as Swnday, and Doctor Sawbones 
was @ ¢ tattendant at church in the morn- 
ith ell his family except Sam, who attended 
in the y ong: Pont to worship in tho after- 


had no notice aimee 
pot have T eson any eorpeo,”” wai 


This tho professor n. pily to putin. noon, 
= ae applying _ mirës bi of the un- “I dai have Le anew assistant,’ ho re- 


marked, a broat fa “now that Sam is going 
| away.” $ 

His degieton as | “a s going to London to 
learn hig profession | been gompmjunicsted to 
that ee and. reeeived Pith all tho 


favour ited. 


Indeed, he was in sae and there was 


“Now, mind you,” he peer “T don’t 
say that this will have any #udden and palpable 
effect, but I have known eaves thehe corpses haye. 
been temporarily galvaniced Seto vitality. id i 

‘The battery was-pūtin i 

With tie utmost imipationbe the boys awaited | Mr. Oram. 


the result, | «ey iil resell St ane te A “ 
Suddenly the body of Saooski shivered from | tor, Whero is it p> said the ares me ie ae Ty agg a eee: oa 
ees foot. = - | eommend Jim J$ fer the place. I will 
cried the = XN is ren He pointed t n’s dissocting-room, te py tin he apes before be comes up to join 


: Sha good idea. TH attend to it,” answered his 
2 _ 8 you won't Re able to go to church with us, 
fel ag i've got to keep house and mind the 


Oh, Sam don’t mind,” observed Anne, be- 
tween whom and her brother there was always 
“Waging a secret war, 

“ Why don’t I mind ? ” asked Sam. 

“ Because in church you’ye got to behave 
yourself, and at home you can eat all the licorica 
and the rose lozenges, | and dy poison about for 
the catsand physic th 
5 “I don’t. I read * Quain’ s Anatomy,” As we 

am. z0 
“ Yes, you do—not,” 
“Be silent, -you two)” exclained Mrs. Baw- 


oner, “It’s very odd: you're always quarrel- 
g? 


is not intefemed with b7 FIG OR MOFLE. 
He redoubled his exertions. 
Snooski drew up one foot. 
The man’s mouth ond 

‘ Ach 1 proceeded from it. 
t“ Qod bless me!” cried Prot 

you hearthat, boya?” 
“Yes, sir,” replied Sam. 
“ He spoke? ”’ 
“Tt sounded like it,” answered Jim. 


‘¢ This is very extraordinary. Twill procesd,”’ 
said Mr. Cram, 


7 gait. 
“Get out, you a —— the dotor, 
“and don’t let me catch you drunk again, or 
something will happen that you won’t like.” 
“That’s the dead man?” said Mr, Cram, 
& Dead humbug!” 
ge mat enother and stronger current through | ‘Do you know him?” 
o drunken man, i| “Why, certainly Ido, He is an Snooski. 
5 ae ! du ticber Gott im Himmel!” eed ies fellow is ote woes fe 5 aba bak 
nooski : | he willget drunk. How aa 
His eyes rolled fearfully, his feet kicked, his | him in es Bu aft conte ad 
hands clutched convalsively. g“ Your son, Sam, told me,” 
*SDearme! said the jae oana “this is mar- pores 4 ay T wee it al?” 
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“ Who made Mrs. Smith’s pig stand on Its 
hind legs and dance like a crazy thing ? ” persisted 
Anne. 

“J only etherised the baast because I thought 
it looked downhearted,” answered Sam. 

«t Who physicked Mrs, Jones's cow so it didn’t 
move for two days, and everyone thought it had 
died of the epizootic ?’’ pursued Annie. 

“T gave ita dose of Jandanum, because it was 
crying £0 after its calf, poor thing. Is there any 
thing else you can say, Miss Tell-tale ?”” 

‘Oh, if pa don’t mind it, I don’t,” replied 
Amie. e SES 

Sam willsoon be away from here, and there 
will be no more room for him to exercise his 
large-hearted- philanthropy,” said Doctor Siw- 
bones, laughing. : 

Annie got up and flonnced out of the room in a 
rage. 

i, She’s inia plous state of mind to get ready to 
go to church,” rematked Sam. ase 

‘¢ You shouldn’t tease your sister 80,’”” said his 
father, - ai ; , 

“It’s more Annie’s fault,” said his mother, 

There-was à pause. t f 

“ I think Sam will be able to go with us to- 
day,” said the professor. “I éxpect a virit from 
an old man in London. He has a sister living 
here.” 

“ Her name?” 

e She isan öld maid, and lives in this village, 
Keeps a confectionery, I believe.” 

“That’s old Mother Pills!” eried Sam. “I 
know her.” é 

t Miss Pills. That's thé name,” said Mr. Oram. 
“ Well, her brother is the keeper of the dissect- 
ing-room at an hospital, and he hasn’t been 


down here for years to see his relative. I hap-| 


pened to mention my intended visit to you, and 
he said he would call.” 

“ We can leave-him in charge,” remarked the 
doctor. 

“ Certainly, but if you have anything stronger 
than agua distillata in any of your bottles, tòtk it 
up, a8 he is rather fond of indulgivg.” 

“ That shall be attended to,” baid the doctor, 
“Sam, you should make this man’s acquaintance. 
In his position he may be ableto give you hints, 
and be of service to you. He will gét you the 
best parts ofa subject to operate upon.” 

“Yes, father.” 


“ But he-musth’t belive all he says,” put in 


Professor Craia 

“ How is that?” 

‘t The fellow is quite a character, and owing 
to his tendency to romance, succeeding gonera- 
tions of students haye-christened him the Father 
of Lies.” 

« Really,” said the doctor, emiling. “ Well, 
I don’t think they can impore upon Sam 
much,” 

“Tdon’t swallow lies more than Ido my father’s 
physic,” replied Sam, winking his eye at ‘a 
dying fly, feebly endeavouring to crawl over the 

read. ; 

After breakfast the church bells began:to ring 
out their soothing influence upon the Sabbath 
air, and the family prepared to depart. 

The Father of Lies had not as yet made his 
appearance, and Sam was told to remain.” 

“Tf anything should happen. of a serious 
nature,” said the doctor, wishing to impress the 
professor with an enlarged idea, of the importance 
of his practice, ‘don’t fail to run down to the 
church and call me out.’’ : ; 

« All right, father,” 


All the two years that Sam had been his. 


father’s assistant notbing ever had happened to 
justify his' being gent for, but the doctor liked to 


gratify his vanity. : 


©The profesor. gallantly offered his arm to 


Mre. Sawbones, and the doctor took his daughter 
on one arm and ancient Miss Muffit on the 
other. ` 

When Sam was.alone he placed a footstool in a 
corner and tried to stand on his head. 

This was a proceeding indicative of great joy, 
but it resulted in a dismal failure. 

He lost his balance, and came down heels first 
on his aunt’s work-table, scattering her work- 
box and its contents in all directions. 

“Won't the old girlgrowl!’’ he remarked; 
“but Ij ain’t going to pick them up, If I’m 
asked, of course the cat must have done it.” 


-ho was giad to accept the situation he then held. 
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He went itto the surgery and opened various 
bottles. 

Oné containing syrup of squills arrested his 
attention, and he drank some. 

“ Pretty good syrup squills |’? he obterved. 

Then he poured some carbonate of soda and 
some tartaric acid into a glass, filling it up 
with water, and drinking off the ¢fforvescing 
draught. 

“ Good thing to'know how to make your own 
séidlitz powders ! ” he said. 

What else he would have tas'ed or drunk, it is 
difficult to say, for he was interrapted by voices 
in the hall. 

‘sT tell you, my good girl,” said a voice, “I 
am not mistaken,” 

“ But I say you aré,” replied the servant-girl, 
whore name was Busai, 

“ This is Doctor Cram’s—that is to say, Pro- 
ae Oram’s, though the students do all call him 

OLA ; 

“ It’s Doctor Sawbones’s.” f 

t And avery good name for a doctor, it ia, too. 
Bat see here; young female.’ 

“I like your cheek,” said Sugan, 

“It isn’t a Cheek ; it’s a whole face, my dear.” 

“ Anyhow, you got out.’’ 

“Tsn’t Mr. Cram staying here?” 

“ Of course he is”? 

‘Then why didn’t you say 80, my charmer.’ 

“Because you didn’t ask that,’’ anstvered 
Susan, : 

Sam began to get interested. 

‘t Sob-nsan |” he cticd. 

“Yes, master Sam.’’ 

“ Ask that party his name.” 

‘Name of Piils!’’ was shouted back. 

“All right, Susan. Show him into the surgery. 
I’ve been expecting the gentleman ! ’” : 

“Thero! What did I tell you? Ain’t I 
khown all ever, and ain’ my name a passport 
anywhere? ” exclaimed Pillé, triumphantly. 

Susan showed him to the surgery door and 
went into the kitchen to see about the dinner. 

Old Pills, or the Father of Lies, was of the 
middle height, neither stout nor thin, quite bald, 
having a hook nose, and large, protruding eyes, 
somewhat like a lobster’s, 

His attire was of black, and be buttoned his 
coat up professionally. 

Once hë had kept a chemist’s shop, but habits 
of intemperati¢e had-ruined—bim_fisancis aud 


“Iam Doctor Sawbones’s son,” said Sam; ‘by 
way of introduction, ‘‘We were talking abont 
you this morning?’ 

“Ah!” replied Pills. ‘‘There’s a many folke 
that talks of me, When they write a new history 
of the world it won’t be complete without me.’’, 

“I was not aware that you had contributed to 
the history of he country.” 

“You don’t know everything, young man,” 
said Pills, with a melancholy shake of the head, 
intended to express his sorrow at the limited in- 
formation of Sam. 

“ I don’t pretend to.” 

The Father of Lies sat down on a chair and 
looked curiously around him; then he put an 
enormons chew of tobacco in his mouth, screwed 
up his mouth and breathed heavily through his 


+| nose. 


‘It's a pity the rising generation’s so igno- 
rant,’ he continued. ‘Never heard of me before 
to-day, I suppose??? 

Sam admitted that he never had enjoyed that 
pleasure. 

“ Ah, the country knows little of its greatest 
men, It was me that gave Lord Olyde the wholé 
plan of campaign: which beat the Russians in the 
Crimea,” san Ses meen met 

There was another pause, 

“Tm mighty dry,” observed Pills, at length. 

“Sorry I’ve nothing but water to offer you,” 
abswered Sam, 

Finding his hint had no effect, the Father of 
Lies sighed deeply. 

“ Water and me, we don’t agree,” he observed, 
rhythmically. ‘‘I.never could abear water after 
seeing seventeen hundred soldiers poisoned by 
drinking water out of a well,” 

“ How was that P” 

“ Well, we analysed it, and we put it down to 
the fact of an old Tark having been drowned 
there twenty years, o  vesponded old Pills, 


gravely. 


| bug this old man. 


The impudence of this assertion somewhat dis- 
concerted Sam, but he kept his countenancs. 

“It was a sad thing when they stopped the 
grog of the sailors'in the navy,” remarked Pills. 
“I should have been there now had it not been 
for that. It drove me away— 


‘t They raised Jack’s pay, 
Fivepence a day, 
But atopped his grog for ever.” 


“I’m coming up to the hospital to be a stue 
dent,” observed Sam, proud of the announcement. 

* Glad to hear it,” was the answer. 

“TI suppose you bave plenty of cases there.” 

“Oases? We had niné hundred and ninety- 
nine last week; but that ain’t nufin,” replied the 
Father of Lies, in a fone of disdain, “and all now 
ones, too.” 3 : 

“Why don’t you say a thousand at once?” 
asked Sam, sceptically. « 

The Father fixed his cold, clear grey eyes upon 
him, removed his hat, wiped of the crown of his 
bald head with the palm of his hand, and snorted 
angrily. 

“ Do you think,” he said, “ that .1’a so far de- 
mean myself by telling a lie about one paltry 
case? No, sir; that’s not me. It wouldn’t do 
for the friend of Lord Olyde to descend so low in 
the social scale, and I want you to know it.” 

“ Well, I ain’t going to believe ít.” 

“You're a—— Well, I won’t call it by its 
right name. I’ll say a patient animal that goes 
oa four legs, and has long ears,” exclaimed 

ills, 

“í Call me an ass? °’ repeated Sam, indignantly. 


‘| Why, you bald-headed old thief, I’ll give you a 


dose of jalap.” 

“Bat you can’t get me to take it. Oh, no. I 
remember once an admiral, he says to me, ‘ Pills,’ 
says he,” continued the Father, whose temper 
Tesumed its unruffled serenity, ‘‘* Pills, I want 
you to take a drink with me. It’s a little apple, 
aud will be comforting to the stomach-like.” I 
refused, because I knowed that it wasn’t no 
apple-jack. He’d took up the kerosene-bottle, 
which was full of signal-oil. You can’t make a 
fool of me ebout drinks ; I’ve been drinking too 
long in this world!” 

There was a ring at the surgory-bell. 

‘Hello! That’s business,” said Sam, going 
to the door, 

A child appeared on the step. 

“ What’s new?” Sam asked. 

“Oh, please, mother says for fhe doctor to 
come at once. Mrs. Smithers has broke her leg, 
all along of running after her old man, to beat 
him with the clothes-prop, and old Jones’s goat 
has bucked the Widow Gallager’s boy through 
somo half-inch planking,” replied the juvenile 
messenger, 

“Golly!” cried Bam, his eyes glistening with 
delight. ‘‘You run home. The doctor’s at 
church, but I’ll have him out and be down ’most 
as Soon as you are.” 

“That'll do,” said the child, trotting off. 

“ Say, ancient!” exclaimed Sam. 

t“ What’s your pleasure ?”’ 

« Will you stay here and mind shop while I go 
after the doctor ?” 

Old Pills intimated that nothing would give 
him more sincere delight, and Sam started for the 
church, which was not far off, but he had scarcely 
turned his back before the Father of Lies 
began to hunt for concealed spirits. 

Hesoon found the caso bottle in which the 
spirits were kept, and drawing the cork, smiled 
complacently. a 

“ Hatha 1” ho laughed. ‘They can’t hum- 
He isn’t that kind of a old 
man, Not by any manner of means, Quite a 
different kind of man altogether, Oh; yes?’ 

He applied his lips to the neck of the bottle, 
and aseraphic expression stole over ‘is rugged 
countenance as the fiery liquid gurgled 
down. i s 

Sawn quickly reached tho church, and opening 
the door, looked towards his father’s pew. 

The minister had just commenced the sermon, 
and all was still and quiet, nothing being heard 
but the voice of the preacher. 

Owing to his father’s back being turned 
tonan him, Sam failed to attract his atten- 
tion, 
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Being in a fever of excitement, he shouted out 
at the top of his voice— 

t‘ Fatber, Mrs. Smithers has broke her leg, and 
old Jones's goat has bucked Gallagher’s boy 
through a half-inch plank. Yow re wanted at 
once.” 

The sensation caused by this announcement 
was immense; 

All tbe congregation turned round and few 
could restrain a smile, while the doctor took up 
his hat and beat a hasty retreat. 

He jvined Sam ‘outside, and mildly reproved 
bim fornot coming upto the pew and whispering 
his news. 

“Oh! there’s nothing like making yourself 
heard y’ replied Sem. “J know I’m destined to 
mako a noise in the world, and anyway, wu be 
a good advertisement for pou.”? 

Whether it g good advertisement or not, 
it Ceftainly ` was looked . upon as a\ good joke, 
avd Gam didn’t hear ithe last of it for some 
time. 
~ The doctor procěáded to- Mrs. Sinithers and 

set her leg, afterwards attended: toa fracture of 

the skull on the part of the young “Gallagher, 
——wLotawiter-hfe carefully refrained from play - 

ing with goats. 

On their return to the house, they found the 
rest of the family had already arrived. 

“ Professor, Baid Sam, “I forgot to tell you 
that Pills has arrived,” 

‘Where is he?” 

“I left him io the surgery. A 

“ Bring him here,” replied Mr. Cram, 


ne 


=CHAPTER V. 


SAM went to look for the Father of Lies, and, to 
his. surprise,.discovered him sitting on the floor 
embracing the whieky-bottle. 

There was a hazy look about his eyes, and, in 
a guttural voice, he exclaimed— 

“ Sham. my boy, those in our armeh we love in 
our heartsh—hic—what shay ?”’ 

Sam ran back and reported progress. 

“ Ho’s as full as a bottle, Rir,” he said, 

“ What P s 

“ Got at the spirits. a 

“Oh! if that?a so, it’s a case. To kthe bottle 
away from him drag bim into.a corner, and let 
him sleep it off. Ikuow Pills of Wid. There's 
ro hope for him but imsleep,’’ answered the pro- 
esgor. 

His advice was followed, and the Father soon 
softly slombered. a 

In the afternoon the doctor and Mr. Cram took 
a walk, and Mrs. Sawbones and Annie went 
into the woods to pick up leaves for pressing and 
drying, £0 that the boys were left to keep house. 

“Come to the museum, Jim,” exclaimed Sam. 
“J heard. father say he was going to show old 
Cram over it when they came back, and I think 
we can jmprove its appearance.’ 

Always ready to fall in with any suggestion of 
Sam’s, Johnson followed him into a targe room 
at the top of the house, 

This room Doctor Sawbones had fitted up as a 
museum. 

It was fnll of tables, and glass cases and 
bottles. 

Everything that was rare and curious from a 
medical point of view, and which he had been 


able to acquire dnring a long practice, he had | Jim 


placed there. 

There wete models in wax representing 
strange malformations and familiar forms of 
disease, 

Numerous bones and skeletons were to-be seen, 
and preseryed in spirits were extraordinary can- 
cers, atwo-headed fo‘us, and various other things 
which to the unprofessional eye; were simply 
monstrous and repulsivo. 

From the ceiling, hung by a balance weight, 
was a full-grown adult skeleton, hanging together 
by Wires, and in a remarkable state of preserva- 
tion. 

Sam let this down, and inserting its thumb in 
the cavity of its nose, placed a short pipe in its 
jaws, and drew it up again. 

‘í The governor is very proud of this ekeleton,’’ 
he remarked, ‘‘and the first thing he usually 
draws the visitore attention to is this set of 
bones.’’ 

‘ST should think he can’t help butlaugh at the 
comical appearance it presents now,” replied 


Jim, smiling at the grotesque look of the ske- 
eton. 

“There is a long history attaching to it,’ 
answered Sam, ‘which usually takes the chief 
a qaafter of an "hour to tell.” 

* Wbatis it?” 

“ The fellow was lynched in the woods some 
time ago for mur dering a girl. You'll Lear it 
all. if ou are up here.” ; 

ow did the docior get it ?” 

“í It was buried under the tree the people strung 
him up on, and the governor dug it upa pear 
afterward, when the excitement cooled down.” 

“ Is that the history ?” 

“ Yeg, and the funny part of the story is that 
the son of the man has been here several times 
to demand his father’s bones,’’ 

“ He has a right to them,” said Jim. 

‘ Possibly ; though dad does not see it in that 
light, and refuses to give them up. I believe 
he’d ‘rather pay two hundred pounds than part 
with his pet skeleton.’’, 


Jim regarded the grinning skeleton with re 


néwed interest, unmixed with awe. 
It was a horrid phase in a tragic romance. 
A brutally murdered a poor, inoffensive 


girl“in a lonely wood, and an indignant populace 
revenged themsélves upon the dastardly wretch 
by meting out to him stern, inexorable justice, by 
taking the law into their own hands, and exe- 
cuting him red-handed on the scene of = 
crime. 

As we have said, Jim Johnson was much more 
sensitive and sympathetic than Sam, and he 
lay aw like to see the joke which his friend had 
playe 

a Take Fim down and set him to rights again,” 
he exclaimed, š 

“Not I! Why should I1?” 

“ For tho sakeof decency. It seems dreadful 
to see that ghastly thing with a pipe between its 
teeth and its dreadful fingers stretched out from 
its nosa,” 

t That’s where the fun comes ia,” 

‘‘T’d give it up i0 the son; poor fellow. He 
must feel yery bad when he thinks. that his 
father’s bones are hanging up here to be a spec- 
tacle for every idle person that comes in, when 
they ought to be lying in consecrated ground.” 

“Bosh!” gaid Sam; ‘a murderer has no 
rights whick'any Ones Wound to respect.” ~~ 

“Did you-ever-seo the Young ming?’ 

“Which! The son of the paacors 2 

“Ye iy? 

“No, I never did, nor did 1 even know his 
name ; but I have heard dad say that hehas been 
here, and even offered money fcr the bones. The 
last time, I believe, on being flatly refused his 
request, be swore he’d steal them.” 

‘«T don’t blame him!” : 

“The governor said he’d shoot him as dead as 
a door-nail if he ever caugh; him inside his 
house.’” 

“It’s very hard,” replied Jim. 

Sam did not care to prelong the discussion, and 
led the way down-s‘airs. 

When half-way down they heard a noise in the 
parlour. 

© They can’t have come back yet,” said Sam. 
‘Susan is taking her Sundey out. Snooski’s 
tight, and it must be thieves.” 

_©There are lots of tramps about,” answered 


“ TIl settle them, if I catch them !”’ cried Sam, 
who was really courageous, and did not stay to 
think that he was unarmed. 

He ran into the parlour, closely followed by 
Jim, and as be entered the door, beheld the back 
of a young man, who, aroused by the.sound of 
footsteps, abandoned his purpose, nefarious or 
o ruino as it may haye been; and endeavoured 
to fly 

A window was open—probably he had entered 
the apartment by its means—and by it he had 

tried to get away. 

Once on the sill, he had only to drop about 
three feet, and he was on the grass of the lawn. 

But Sam was too quick for‘him, ` 

Just as ho had got his neck under the window, 


Sam gained tho window and pulled it down 


quickly and heavily. 


It @escended on the young man’s neck, and’ 


there hold him as fast as if he was in a vice. 
He kicked and struggled, but all to no 
pose, i 


“Keep still,” shouted Sam, “or Pll strangle 
ou!” 

A little additional pressure on the window con- 
vinced the thief—if such he was—that his captor _ 
not only had the will but the ability to carry ne ; 
threat into execution. 

‘Consequently, he remained perfectly quiet. 
wondering what was about to happen to him 

It was a singular position to be placed in, 

He was as belpless as a child, and dared not 
move for fear of his life. 

The pressure on his neck was terrible. 

It was with the utmost difficulty that he | 
managed to draw his breath. 

But he did not speak; he neither begged for 
mercy nor uttered threats of defiance. 

“ What are you going to do with him?” asked 
Jim. 

“ Ho’s a thief, isn’s he?” replied Sam, 

+“ I think there is very little Taoubt gow that.” 


“Thon I in to write his name) ideas = 
said Sam. i _ 

“How?” ea 

“Tn indelible ink.” N 


« I don’t understand you,” ‘answered Jim. 

“You soon will,” said Sam. ‘ Hold on to this 
window, and if he.moves or kicks, or so much as 
utters a word, sprees it harder, 80 as to flatten up 
his windpipe.’ 

“ All right.”’ 

“Jim took his place at the window, wondering, 
what Sam meant by writing the man’s name on 
his back in indelible ink. 

He was not long kept in doubt. 

Sam quitted the apartment, and was absent 
about a couple of minutes, 

When he returned he had in one hand a case of 
lancets, in the other a flask of gunpowder. 

With his clasp-knife he cut the man’s clothes 
on each side under the arm-pits, down to the 
waist. 

Then he pulled the sirip of coat, vest, and 
shirt down over his legs, revealing his naked 
shoulders and back. 

Taking up a lancet he began to cut the letter 
T on the soft, white flesh just over the shoulders. 
The blood flowed freely as he cut deep into the. , 
skin. z 

A groan burst from the wretched man. 

« Give him another twister? ’’ exclaimed Sam. 

Jim did so, and only a gurgling sound, indi- 

7 of, coming suffocation, was heard, ' 

“Ease it up a bit,” sald Same... | 

Jim gave him a little more air. i y 

Sam now cut the letters H I E F, which, 
with T, made the word Thief, 

The man’s clothes and the carpet were stained 
with blood. 

« How ihe fello v bleeds !’’ remarked Sam. 

He took up the gunpowder. 

“ This will stop it,” he added. 

Filling the palm of his hand with the gun- 
powd-r, he rubbed it into the wounds, filling 
the letters, which assumed a dark, inflamed ap- 
pearance. 

“ That’s how I punish thieves,” he said, ‘ and 
it’s better, than having the bother of sending them 
to prison.” 

“ It’s very dreadful, thouzh,’’ replied the sen- 
timental Jim. 

“ Life is made up of dreadful things, my boy,” 
returned Sam. “Sickness and death, murder 
and robbery, hospitals and prisons, are all dread- 
ful, but the world could not get along without 
them.”? 

“ That’s true.” à 

© Now let him out,” continued Sam. 

Tho window was raised, and the young man 
bounded away like a deer. 

He did not stop to speak to, or even look at 
his tormentors. 

His one idea seemed to be to get away from 
that horrid place, where, his sensations told him, 
he had been marked and disfigured for life. _ 

Nay, more, 

He had been branded with a terrible stigma, 
which he could never efface as long as he 
lived. 

“THIEF!” 

These were the fearful letters which formed 
the detestable and disgraceful word which he was 
doomed to cafry on his back until death stepped 
in and relieved him from his sufferings. 
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By the Author of ‘* How to Make your Fortune.” 


VI—THE FREE SCHOOL OF HARROW. 


i" is a perfectly natural sequence to pass from 
Eton to Harrow in reviewing the public 
schools, for the names of these two colleges areas 
inseparably associated as those of the two great 
universities, Oxford and Cambridge. The annual 
cricket contest between the respective elevens of 
Eton and Harrow, played at Lord’s ground, is 
one of the most favoured events of the year, and 
is inferior only in interest to the Universities’ 
boat-race and cricket-match. This year, after 
tome magnificent play on both sides, the match 
was declared ‘‘drawn,’’ the scores being—Harrow 
(first innings) 157, of which Meek (captain) made 
highest score, 58, and Rowe next, with 27. In 
the second innings, “little left-handed ” Rowe 
made 82; Lord Hamilton, 28; and the captaip, 
27; the total amounting to 193; Paravicini 
being, not out, 17. Eton’s score (1st innings) 
was 163, the captain, Whitfield, scoring 63 (not 
out); and G. B. Studd, 32. In their second 
innings Eton lost only one wicket for 78 runs, 
the scores being—J. E. K, Studd (not out), 29; 
G. B. Studd, 23 ; and the captain (not out) 19. 

The Free Grammar School of Harrow 18 dis- 
tinguished primarily from most of the other great 
schools in not owing its foundation to royalty or 
nobility. 

Honest John Lyon, who founded this cele- 
brated school in the reign of Queen Bess, was a 
wealthy yeoman, living at Preston, a hamlet near 
Harrow, of whose life we have very few particulars 
handed down to us. He first procured letters patent 
and a royal charter from her Majesty in 1571, re- 
Cognising his foundation, and statutes for the 
regulation of the establishment; but it was not 
until nineteen years had elapsed, viz., in 1590—the 
date usually assigned to the foundation of this 
school—that John Lyon promulgated the curious 
document containing “orders, © statutes, and 
rules ’’ for the government of his school. #9 

These contained many singular provisions, 
particularly that the masters should be unmarried 
men, and that no girls should be admitted to the 
fchool. -The latter would appear to have been 
an unnecessary proviso, and the former has been 
rectified in later years by the trustees or 
governors. 

After providing for the masters, &c., and their 
salaries, he further allotfed the sum of £20 
annually to be divided among four poor scholars 
in the Universities—two of them to be of Gon- 
ville or Caius College, Cambridge, and two of 
colleges at Oxford. In the election of these 
scholars, Mr. Lyon gives proference to his own 
kin (he had no children) ; secondly, to natives of 
Harrow ; and thirdly, to such as are ‘“‘ most meet 
for towardness, poverty, and painfulness.” And 
in case it should happen that no scholars of his 
own foundation should possess the qualification 
to be preferred to these exhibitions, any other 
echolar of Harrow School is declared eligible; a 
proof that, even in this infancy of thefoundation, 
the founder was not without hopes that he had 
selected a spot for his benefaction which would 
attract others to share the advantage of gram- 
matical tuition, besides those benefited by gra- 
tuitous education. . 

Rules follow for the ordering of the school- 
books to be read, &c.; of not sufficient interest 
for recapitulation here. But the sixteenth rule 
enacts that the amusements of the scholars shall 
be limited *‘ to driving a top, tossing a hand-ball, 
running, shooting, and no other.” The four 
succeeding rules specify the mode of correction 
and punishment ; and the twenty-first orders that 
those who are inapt to learn shall, after one year’s 
pains having been taken with them to small 
profit, be removed from the school. è 

The following five articles, subjoined to the 
statutes, are recited by the master to all persons 
bringing scholars to ke received on the founda- 
ticn of John Lyon :— : 

“1l. You shall submit your child in all 
things to be ordered in all things according 
to the discretion of- the 

. Usher, 


schoolmaster and: 


“ 2: You shall find your child sufficient paper, 


ink, pens, books, candles for winter, and all other 
things at any time requisite for the maintenance 
of his study, 

“3. You shall allow your child, at all times, 
bow-shafts, bow-strings, and a bracer, to exercise 
shooting. 

“4, You sha'l see diligently, from time to 
time, that your child shall keep duly the ordinary 
hours and times in coming to the school, and in 
diligent keeping and continuing of his study. 

“5, You shall be content to receive your child, 
and to put him to some profitable occupation, if 
after one year’s experience, he shall be found 
unapt to the learning of grammar, If your child 
shall use, at sundry times; to be absent from 
school, unless by reason of sickness, he shall be 
utterly banished from the school,” * 

Everyone can.see,. from the foregoing, that 
very few pe'sons are so situated as to recieve 
much relief in the education of their children 
from the founder’s benefaction, which is limited 
to the parish of Harrow, which although of re- 
fharkable extent, is not so very populous. No 
provision is made for the clothing or boarding of 
the foundationers, who have to look to their 
parents’ means for the stipulated “ neat and 
decent” clothing, books, &c. Nearly the whole 
of the scholars at Harrow are therefore 
“ foreigners,” as John Lyon called them—that 
is, not inhabitants of the parish of Harrow— who 
pay for their education. 

In 1592, John Lyon died, and was buried near 
the eastern end of the nave of Harrow Church, 
where a mural monument, with an inscription 
from the pen of Dr. Parr, once a master of 
Harrow School, commemorates his virtues and his 
worth. 

But though the founder was dead, his trustees 
set to work vigorously, and on the south side of 
the church, and a little below it, erected a “ sub- 
stantial and lofty building of brick,’’ with cellara 
on the ground-floor to contain fuel for the master, 
under-masters, and scholars; a school-room on 
the first-floor—as good now as ever, save for 
the thousands of names carved upon the panell- 
ing; and apartments above, which served asa 
lodging for the master and under- master. 

mother wing was added in 1819, by the 
subscriptions of old Harrovians, under the aus- 
pices of the then hoad-master, Dr. Butler, Dean of 
Peterborough, which is now entirely devoted to 
school purposes. The old school-room is row 
used by the boys of the lower school, while the 
rooms once tenanted by the master and under- 
master are used as class-rooms. The lower part 
of the new building consists of cloisters, with 
bull’s-eyes painted on the wall for shooting 
practice and drill of the Harrow School Rifle 
Corps. Theroom corresponding to the old scuool- 
room in position which is known as the speech 
room, is used by the fifth and sixth forms; the 
upper story was formerly the library, which has 
been transferred to the magnificent new structure 
called the Vaughan Library—a memorial of that 
famous head-master—which stands between the 
head-master’s house and the chapel. 

The speech-room contains many interesting 
tablets, which record the annual triumphs of 
Harrow’s most brilliant scholars, and some forti- 
fication models; and in the school-room are the 
traces left by scholars who have afterwards be- 
come great men. Scored deeply in the oaken 
plank forming the left-hand side of ‘the desk at 
the north end is R. Peel, afterwards Prime Minis- 
ter ; while between the Jast two letters appears 
the-name of another Premier—Spencer Percival, 
who fell by the weapon of an assassin in the lobby 
of the House of Commons. Still another leader 
in the great arena of politics—H. Temple, 1800— 
immortalised as Henry Viscount Palmerston, one 
of the ablest ministers who ever held power. 
Near his name is that of the illustrious poet, 
Byron, cut by himself; and further on, Quin, 
the great actor, and Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
the dramatic author., Among the thousands of 
others are Lord Herbert of Lea, and Sir William 
Jones, known when at Harrow as ‘the great 
scholar,” who had such an extraordinary reten- 
tive memory that, on an oocasion when Shake- 
speare’s “Tempest” was to be acted by the boys, 
and no copy could ke procured for immediate use, 
he wrote out the whole of it from recollection ! 

Among many relics of interest in the library is 
the sword which Byron used in the Greek War 


of Independence; a short titde pricr'to his death: 
“A rubty:weapon, in a broken sheath, that hangs 
beneath his portrait.” 

There is a tomb.in the south-west corner of the 
charchyard, known as ‘‘Byron’s Tomb,” on which 
he used to sit in solitude for maoy an hour, 
gazing over the wide expanse of country lying 
between Harrow and Windsor, ‘‘ brooding, per- 
haps, on his lameness, and longing to be perfect 
in every limb, like the crowd of boys whose happy 
shouts fell on his ear from time to time, -as they 
rose from the playfields below.’’ 

The school-house is surrounded on the south 
and west by an-esplanade coated with cement, and 
on the west side there aro three terraces, one 
below another, two of which form admirable 
racquet-courts, while ‘‘the third and highest,” 
says F.Y., “is familiarly known as the Milling- 
ground, on which Harrovians sottle afairs of 
honour. 
but no boy is allowed to be put upon, asthe, 

oes, nor- are the combatants allowed to punch 
each Other -to—jellye-"‘The ‘custos’ always 
exercises a wholesome supervision over these 
tournaments, if they must como off, acting as 
umpire and ‘judicious bottle-holder’ to both 
parties ; but he often contrives to arrange these 
little matters without an appeal to fists. If boys 
will proceed to extremities, they always shake 
hands and become fast allies immediately after- 
wards, 80 that the end of a fray at Harrow is, in 
nine cases Out of ten, the beginning of a friend- 
shiv that lasts through life.” 

The practice of archery was coeval with the 
foundation of Harrow, and there used to be, in 
former times, a famous arnual contest, called 
‘t Shooting for the Silver Arrow,” in which the 
boys contested with one another, the best shot 
taking the prize. Twelve competitors were 
chosen from the whole of the school, as repre- 
senting the best shoo‘ers, and each one” was 
allowed twelve shots. The 4th of August was 
originally the day, but it was afterwards altered 
to the 1st ot July. The twelve wero attired in 
fancy dresses of spangled satin, the usual colours 
were white. and green, and rarely red; greon silk 
sashes and-caps completed the whimsical equip- 
ment of the archers, Many names of successful 
competitors, for whom we have no sp'ce, may be 
found in the earlier volumes of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. The last silver arrow was contested 
for in 1771; the custom being abolished in the 
following year on the grounds that not only did 
the boys neglect their studies to practise at the 
butts, but it attracted a “disorderly mob of 
cockneys’’ from London, greatly to the annoy- 
ance of the inhabitants of Harrow. Good shoot- 
ing is still a feature with the Harrow boys, who 
annually compete at the Wimbledon rifle meet- 
ing, for the shield given by Lord Ashburton, to 
be shot for by teams from the great public schools. 
We believe we are correct in stating that Harrow 
has won this valuable prize, since its, institution 
in 1861, on more occasions than any other great 
school; though this year they had to cry content 
with third place—albeit, a most honourable 
third, the scores being Cheltenham (winners) 
393; Eton, 392; Harrow, 391. 

Speech-day now takes the place of the archery 
meeting, when the monitors deliver orations, and 
the prizes are presented to the successful scholars, 
Raequets, football, and all athletic sports are 
greatly in vogue with the Harrovians, who, being 
distributed in houses, each under the supervision , 
of one of the masters, and each house bea) ing the 
namé of the master, the boys form rival teams 
among themselves, and ‘‘ Butlerites ” or ‘ Oxen- 
hamites ” strive for which shall be the ‘cock 
house” for the year; and these athletic sports 
have frequently been productive of feats almost 
unsurpassed in the records of strength and 
agility. As instances we may mention, ere closing 
this paper, that in 1863 one Buller, for the 
broad jump, cleared twenty-one feet ; and in 
1860 the best high jumper cleared five fect eleven 
inches, Such performances will bear comparison 
with the best recorded achievements of athletes 
of any nation and of any time. May the Har- 
rovians continue to maintain the high prestige 
they have won ‘‘ in arms, in arts, in song;’’ and 
though we cannot find room for mention even 
of the illustrious ones, we feel bound to record 
that the famous Lord Rodney, one of our 
greatest nayal heroes, received his youthful 
training in the great school at Harrow. 


A fair fight is never stopped at Harrow; ——- 
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CHAPTER XII. 
JACH AND BEPPO SETTLE A DIFFERENCE, 

= A 1” cried Miriami. “ Kaowest thou that 

Juanita is beloved by Beppo. I had 
hoped my misery was known but to myself in its 
full extent. Bes true to your queen, and in a few 
Weeks we will ogce.again see our own sweet: 
land, where tha sweet trumpet plants hang ti cir 
glorious flowers to make cradles for the big 
brown bees, and flitting humming birds, At 
night the fire-fy Sity abot the myrtle grove. 
Oh, the happy isles, the happy isles of love and 
liberty, Once more willwe wander down by the 


in and swim over the} J 


Surface, and watch eet glide deep down, 
the coral reefs. TO r=pests. Oh! maids 
of Indian birth. Be true, be stern, and strong,” 
“ And Juanita,” said the girl who had first 
montioned her name, “ should she move? ” 
“ She dies. Oh! Miriami ean return. king- 
ness or-batred. Quick, Liza, to, the ramparts. 


be treated with scorn, Those who come to our 
tables must make their manners suit with ours. 
| Drink, I say!” 

The last words were given intuch 8 command- 
ing tone that Jack's anger rose. à 

“You may form -rules for your band, bnt rei 
member I do not belong to it,” 3 

‘Nay, neither would I have you belong to it,” 
replied Beppo. “Esch man who joins. us must 
prove his courage. We have no cowards kere,” 

Jack saw that the man wished to pick a quarrel, 
ang, therefore, made no reply. X 

“You bear what I- say, ™ continued Beppo, 
“we haye go cowards hera’. » 

“Theard the remark, replied Jack, coolly, 
ti but I do not heed ip à 

‘'Sdeath ! -shouted Beppo, strikiug tho-table 
with his firt; “have you no bload 2” 

“Doyou not know that thoreis more courage in 
keeping your temper than losing it?” replied 
ack D 
—* Nay, ihat doctrine is, indesd, now to me. -I 
come from the clime of the sun, where the passions 
are uncurbed and where a man’s will is his law)? 

“A pleasant country to live im, I have no 
doubt,” said Jack, unable to hide his passion; 
“i must be a lovely place to live in where there 
are many such kind-hearted gentlemen as you 

7 7: M; 


Each gun must have the powder damped se that lar 


our friends shall be, eure ef yietory. And 
poor child,”’ she. continued, turning to Gianhaye, 
and giving ber a brace of pistola, “fear not. 
If he epprosches you again use them. Fesr not, 
friends arenear, and you shall be saved. 
well for a litt'a time. We shail meet scon.’’ 

She waved her hand to Miriami, and left the 
room, followed by her female warriors. 

Swiftly, with the skill of a general, Mira mi 


-placed her soldiers at, different points of vantage, 


and then with one of her guards she quiety crept 
round to the ramparts. 

The girl carried some wine, and ag she: spoke 
to the sentinels asked them ta drink. 


Of course the follows readily complied with | 
her request. They would have done so atany | 


time, but—as doubtlessly the reader will remem- 


ber—they bad all been more. or legs wounded at. | 


the squabble at the dinner, and therefore were 
parched with thizsi. They were only too eager to, 
drink, and as they did so, Lizs glided out from: 
the shadow of the rock where she bad been 
hiding, snd quickly dampedall the priming of the 
cannon, £o, that when the men applied the slow 
match to them they would not go off. 

This done she returned to, the reck foxtress fol- 
lowed by her faithful companion. 

She paused one moment negy the room whexe 
the pirates still held their revel. 

They were singing songs, drinking, and s wear: 
ing, and gambling: 

Above the ngise came Beppo’s voice, as he 
rolled out some sga-song. 


“ and is it for this. he lives,” she moaned ; 
‘and I who thought him, go, great, so noble. Oh! 
why, why should I be thus deceived, Ie it 
possible that I loye him still. No! I will tear 
his love out of my heayt, if Itear my heart with 
it. Come, Lizal the time of liberty, ap- 
re 
_ At that moment the sullen boom of a cann 
awoke the Seba nl t, s 

We must now return to Beppo, 

When he had left Gianhare he returned 
to the hall where the sailors still held high reyel, 
drinking deeply and shouting out. coarse songs, 

“T must crave your pardon for having thus left 
you,” he said as he placed himself by. the side of 
Jack, “ but duty must be attended to.” 

“I trust that your presence may serve to. calm 
down the passions of your men,” replied. Jack, 
“for they seem more and more inclined to fight.’ 

“Let them ; they are not milksops,” sneered 
Beppo ; ‘‘they can fight and drink.’ 

As he spoke, he pointed contemptuously. to 
Jack’s glass, which remained empty. 

“Thaye no love for drinking,” said Jack, 

uietly. 

“* Be warned by me and drink your share,” 
said Beppo, sternly. 

“ Surely you would not 
against our wishes P’? 


“ We pirates, as I suppose. you dainty gentle- 


compal us to. drink 


men would call us,” replied Beppo, “like not to, 


you, | 


Fare- | 


“Do you mean to insult me?’ demanded 
| Beppo. 

Thia was said in such a thundering tone that 
jall those round the table heard it. 


drew their long knives, : — 
ey 


“One step, nearer and he dies, thundered 
Jack. 

‘“ Hexe’g augther row,” drawled Green, taking 
@ knife from the tabla, z 

Mr, Freelove, O Rourke, and tha others éach 
armed themselyea with knives. 

“Unhand me,’ cried Beppo; “ you will strangle 
me in a moment, ? 

‘That is jast what I isted doing if you 
struggle,” replied owr hero, : 

“What. would you haye?’ demanded the 
pirate. chief, : 

“Guarantees of our gafety. I know well that 
you can kill all of us; but I also have the powen 
to, kill you, and that power I with use if yon do 
not af once. and quietly order your men to draw 
back, whilst we come to.an agreement.” 

“ Stand back,” said Beppo to his men ; 4 Iam 
in this fellow’s power.” 

They, drew back grumbling, for they were 

xions tQ haye the blood of the man who had 
‘ack their chief, but they dared nos -strike or 
fire, for they: kcew full well: that. one little twiteh 
of Jack’s finger on the trigger of his pistol and 
their captain’s brains would be scattered on the 
floor. : 

‘t What would you have ma do now?” de= 
manded Beppo. 

Before Jack could reply the report of cannon 
was heard, 


‘t Treachery!” and the next minute some of 
the pirates, pale and alarmed, hurried into the 
room, 

“Treachery ! Treachery:!” they shouted ; ‘the 
foe is, upon us”? 

‘What do you mean, fools?” cried Pedro 
Velasquez, 


treacherously seized upon the ‘Eidorado’.” 
“ Seized upon the ‘Eldorado’? ” yelled Beppo, 
foaming with passion. 


Then. arose a loud shont on the battlements of 


“ Henrico’s, ship has returned, and be has 


“ Aye; and now the men are swarming tip the 
rock, and eeizing on thé cannon !’’ 

“And the sentinels?” roared Boppo. ‘Why 
did they not give us notice ? ” 

‘They were the men who were wounded in Red 
Ronald’s fray. Some of them have died of their 
wounds.” ` 

Thus had Beppo’s brutality. caused his owa 
ruin. ` s 

‘t Confusion ! ’* he cried, staimping with passion, 
for Jack had released him, ‘and where is Miriami 
andher Amazons??? ` : 

‘ Here,” replied Miriami, suddenly entering 
the room, followed by her soldiers, = 

“And wherefore arè you not defending the 
cavern? shrieked Boppo: i eee 

‘Phe 


“Tam queen heret”? replied Miriami. 
first one who moves I kih!” 

Treason! Treason!” shouted the Pirates, 
drawing their swords-and pistols, — = = — 

“ Follow me, my brave fellows,’ cried Be PO, 
drawing hissword. “We will soon settle these mad 
women, and then wo will glut ourselves «in 
blood.” = ns 

“Murderand Irish!” cried O'Rourke, “ he 
is about to fight with women. Och!. ‘but 
I can’t stand that, anyway... Comeon, Jack— 
we'll fight our way clean out of this lot in nd 
time.” ; e 7 

‘* Hurrah ! ” cried Jack, ad h3 sprang forward 
and with hig pistol shot Gown one of the 
pirates. i 

Ose of tho fellows sprang at Miriami; she 
fired, and he fell mortally wounded. 

The next’ moment the chamber was filled with 
smoke, for the pirates now saw that they would 
have to fight desperately for their Hyer. 

“Give if to themi, Jack,” shouted O'Rourke, as 
he sprang forward, 

“Sacre bleu!” screamed Raoal; “we will 
fight to the death.” 

“ Another row,” grumbled Green. * I'm blest 
if ever I saw such people before. -I think they 
must like fighting. No you @on’t, my friend,” 
he continued, as he knocked up a pistol a pirate 
bad presented at Jack, and at the same time 
plunged his knife iato the féllo'v’s heart. “ I am 

y tointerrupt your little sp: rt, but really and 
truly I can’t stand by awd®ee you behave in thia 
Manner, And you, too,” he continued, as he 
stuck another pirate, “ F do wish you would keep 
out of my way. You all are co préssing. I hate 
fighting, but in self-defence you know.” 

And at almost every word Green wsed his 
Weapon With terrible effect. 

Miriami and her Amazona had fought their 
way up to, Jack and his party. 

“ Quick,” she whispered to J ack; “keep your 
people. well together and follow më.” 

This Jack managed to do with no little difi- 
culty. 

They were now at the further end of the room, 
and the pirates guarding the door. 

“We will charge them first,” said Mirfami. 
‘t You follow close behind ns?” 

“No, that we will not do,” said Jack. “ Quick, 
lads! We charge these fellows—seize what 
weapons you can from them. Come along, lads! 
Victory or death!” 

They sprang forward, and seizing upon the 

ivatey wrenched the weapons out of their 
bean and then used them against the rascals. 

Hot and short was this miost tertible struggle. 

Dwice did Jack come face to face with Beppo, 
and the two fought with all the désperate energy 
of hatred, but the surging crowd separated 


At last they reached the-door of the room, and 
keeping close together fought their way out into 
the passage. 

They then faced round, and gallantly fired into 
the crowd of pirates: Sas 

With a yell of rage the pirates dashed upon 
them; but Jack and his followers had now 
armed themselves from the bodies of the fallen 
pirates and so beat tho fellows back. 

t Quick—quick !?” whispered Miriami to Jack. 
“ Make your way as swiftly as you can down the 
passage l Followme! Our hive depend upon 
it! : 

“ But my wife—Gianhare ?” said Jack. 

“Ts safe. I lead you to her! Follow as 
swiftly as you can.” 

Retreating slowly, Jack and his companions 
poured in a terrible fire on the pirates, 
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Vainly did Beppo, who seemed bullet-proof; 
lead on his men, 

They were repulsed enci tings, and the cannon- 
ade, which grew much louder, told that those 
who had attacked the cave from the sea were 
keeping up the fight with spirit. 

Now charging and now retreating, Jack kept 
his few followers well together. 

At last Miriami whispered into his ear. 

“ Charge them once more and drive them back, 

- and then rush into yonder room.’’ 

With a ringing ¢heer Jack led the way, and his 
followers charged with such impetuosity that the 
pirates were forced to retreat some twenty yards. 


Then tereimg suddenly, Jack called to his 


men. . 
“ Follow me, my lads, and We are saved,”” 


They dashed into Gianhare’s room and closed 
the pirates had recovered from. 


the door before 
their cı i 


“ My husband ! ” ovied Gianħare, thro *ing her- 


self upon her husband’s breast, ‘‘ Thank heaven: 
iag,’ said Miriami 
mh 


“you are saved !” 

“This is no time for 
sharply, as she lifted wp the trap-door. “Qu 
quick ! down A will find boats rea 
receive you and take you on board the ship. 
Beppo must conquer im the rock; he hasteo many 
followers to be beatem, It is only that we bave 
taron them by apena wise Qat hes beaten them so 
ar. In a little time he will rally Bis- forces, a 
we shall be beaten ** i a “> 

The women and Giauhare sosm made their way 
be the well. A 

“ And now our rver,” sai “yo 
must be the next.” a ee TTA 


“No!” cried Miviami, sternly, “never. I | 


have more work to do before I leave this cave.” 
“ But think you,” oried Jack, “ your tyrant is 
now trying to burst the door.” i 


“I care not,” t Miriami, quietly, “I| 
shall go the last of Depart at onca,” 


“And leave you to bring up the rear,” said 
Green, ‘I don’t like that at all.” 

“I have saved you,” cried Miriami, passicn- 
ately ; ‘do as Lorder, or you will destroy me and 
my hopes. Go!” , ™ 

No longer able to refuse, the sailors, headed 
by Mr, Freelove, descended into the well, where 
"a founda regular flight of steps cut in the 
rock. 

Jack was the last. 

Onco more he turned to Miriami 
her to go first. 

‘t No,” she replied, ““I-cannot and will not 
leave anyone here, Go at once.” -~ 

Thus commanded, Jack could not help but obey. 


and intplored 


But hetook great caro only to descend a few 
paces and then to stop tosee if Miriami, who had so 


bravely defended them, needed any help. 

“So,” said Miriami, “at last Fam alone, and 
can have my: revenge.” 

With a firm tread she approached the door 
whereon the pitates wore beating. 

“Hold!” she cried, “we surrender. Let 
King Beppo enter; I will unbar the door,” 

“Hurrah !’’ shoutéd the men, “hurrah! We 
havethe fiends in our power.” 

_ “Silence ! °” roared Beppo; “keep back, my 
tigers ; I will see these people first. Fear not 
but they shall be handed over to you for your just 
revenge,” 

_“ Aye P”? ried: Miriami, ‘revenge’ shall this 
night be-satisfied.”” 

As sbe spoke she flung open the door. 

Beppo, with his followers, rushed into the 
rocn. 

“ What!’ he screamed, “all the ~prisoners 
escaped ? Who has done this? ” 

“I have,” replied Miriami, fiercely. “ I, who 
hate and Cetest you.” 

— is e dare to taunt me thus,” 
erie eppo. ‘** Know u 
Sear Pp you that it means 

“ Aye, [know it,’’ replied Miriami. “It does 
mean death. Death to you!” > ; 
_ Swiftly drawing a pistol, she discharged it full 
in Beppo’s face. 

With a yell of ageny, he fell to the ground. 

Immediately the men behind Beppo fired upon 
Miriami, wounding her severely. 

She staggered back, and would have fallen, but 
Jack sprang up the trap-door, and ina moment 
he had seized her in his arms, and with the eager- 
ness of despair was climbing down the well. 


te 


nee oir his way. da 
t length he Came to a king of landing-place, 
where he found the nest of his friends. 

Quietly he placed Miriami on the ground, 


escaped so far to be starved to death. In this 
cave the enemy can keep us, Better had it been 
to have fought and died nobly, breathing the air 
of heayen.’’ 

“ Escapo is still in your power,” said Miriami, 
in a low vwokco. “They dare not descend the 
woll, for one man could kill a thousand, were 


fensive. At the back of this cave is a hole, just 
arga to admit of a person crawling 
agit itnct. leads tò amother chamber, and 


he sea. There the boats will be ready to re- 


more.’ 
| Never!” cried Jack. «You have saved us. 
Think you that we will desert you ? ” 

“ And it’s myself would kil the first mam whe 
oposed.it,”” said O’Rourke, 
Gently lifting Miriami up, they bors her to the 


sma f ets a the cave. 

They crawled through it, and drew Miriami 
after them, and then descending another rude 
flight of steps, found themselves in the 


Y; 


fastened her canoe. 

Here were one or two ship’s boats, into which 
they hurried rapidly and silently. 

Then the men bent to their oars, and the bos 
shot out imto the water. 

Swiftly the men rowed towards the ship. 

But the pirates had now repu the: beseigers 
of the rock, and direeted“a plunging fire at the 


boats. 

However, they luckily did not succeed in 
striking either of them, 

They reached the ship, and were soon on 
board. 

«Where is Miriami?” cried the captain, a 
tall, handsome Spaniard, ; 

“She is here,” sald Jack, mournfully. ‘She 
is terribly wounded, and bleeds apace.’’ 

« Miriami! Miriamt!’’ shrieked the man, as 
he flung himself down by her side, “ Look up, 
my bright one—my queen—nty love. It is your 
Henrico who calls.” 

“¢ Henrico!” said Miriami, in a low voice, 
“JT die, Hekilled me. Avenge my death.” 

She fell back, her eyes: closed; she was 
dead. 

For a moment Henrico could not move, but sat 
gazing atthe livid face. 

Then he sprang to his feet, and shaking his 
fist’ at the rock, exclaimed — : 

“I swear that I will avenge her death ! Not 
‘one of Beppo’s followers shall escape! Quick, 
my men, mike all sail; we must stand ont to ser. 


they dare to put off iw boats, we will blow them 
out of the water. They little know the force of 
Henrico’s hate.” 


CHAPTER XIV, 


HENRICO RBLATES HIS HISTORY.—THE SEA- 
FIGHT. 
AS the morning broke the“ Hagle’s- Rock shone 
out black and grim against the deep blue of the 
sky. = 
Tenio stood by the wheel of his vessel, and 
examined the rock through his telescope. 
“So, £0,” he cried. ‘* Beppo has not done with 
us yet. I see he is preparing the ‘Midorado.’ ”’ 
“ fad we not better set sail, so as'to keep fur- 
ther fromthe rock?” said Mr, Freelove. ** We 


may be able'to fight the “Eldorádo ’ alone ; but | 
if they send out a fleet of small craft to help her, 


as I fancy from’ their action they mean to do, we 
shall stand but a poor chance,” 

“I shall not move from here,” said Henrico, 
firmly, “ until I have avenged her death.” 

As he spoke he pointed at Miriami’s lifeless 
body. ; ; 

“You must have loved her very dearly,” said 
Jack. i ; 

“I loved her more than my life. 
senor, and you shell know all.” 

For a moment he pause 
the past, and then began his story— 


Listen, 


The men fired at him from above, but still he | 


“Tt seems, then,” he said, “that we have only | bo: 


they. to attempt it, and he stood upon the de- j| S 


co ig a flight of stairs leading dows to | 
ceive you. Go. Tell Henrico Miriami is no 


cave opening out to the sea, where Miriami hag | 


There we can keep these creatures at bay. If 


as if thinking over | 


“I was brought up to the sea from my birth ; 
indeed I was born on theses, for my father owned 
the. vessel of which he was captain, and always 
took my mother with him when he went a voyage, 
and it was during one of these trips that I was. - 
rm. 

t Heaven knows my life was happy enough. 
We traded amongst the beautiful islands of the. 
West Indies, where munificent Nature has 
showered her luxuries on rich and poor. ; 

t“ Thus happily my boyhood passed away, and ~“ 
I became a man. My father died and I took 
command of the ship; but a gloom hung over all. 
wily my mother drooped and drooped ; grief 
ia my father undermined her health, and she. __ 

ie x 


d. 
he xdugh fellow hastily brushed away æ tear; 
and them, continued— ; regents ee 
PE swear to you, senor, that. I nearly broko 
my by + when T lost those two true friends. Bat 
‘what iss young fellow todo? I worked hard 
and to\forget my griefs. gare I fre- 
quented tlie wine shops oftener and took to dan- 
ciag, until f was looked upon as rather 4 gay 

We À 

“Tn all this F was encouraged by one Beppo, who 
declared that I was a jolly fellow, one after his 
own heart, and thus he encouraged me im vice. 
For-you must know that Beppo was considered — 
the finest fellow in the island, He scattered hia 
solid broadcast ; covld dance with more grace and `` 
enee with moro skill than anyone elso. Aboub ~ 
{hig time I met Miriami, and loved her, She waa . 
the princess of a fittle island at which | 
happened to touch. We became friends, and T 
fancy she loved me. 

«I was mad with delight, and when I mot 
Beppo told him of my good fortune, and 
boasted that I should soon be prince of the 
island. 

“He drank to my success; asked me to 
describe my lady, and also inquired minutely 
into the longitude and latitude of the 
island. E > 

t Of course I told him all, for I was never 
tired of telling him of my good fortune, and so 
wo drank and drank until I was maddened with 
the accursed drink. 

‘Beppo perceived this, and at once sei to 
work to pick a quarrel with me. 

“I never knew truly how the quarrel eamo, 
but come it did. 

“We flung our cloaks on one side, andthe 
next minute our swords’ were crossed. 

“I was furious, and fought blindly; Beppo 
was calmer, aud seemed to act only on the de- 
fensive, as if ho would not willingly wound 


me. 

“JT made a desperate lunge, which he skil- 
fully parried. 

“Then, with a quick twirl of the wrist, he 
‘dashed my sword on one side, andthe next mo- 
ment ran his weapon through my lungs. 
| &¢Bly, Beppo, fly !’ cried the crowd, who had 
[been carelessly watching the duel. t He isas dead 
jas can be ; fly before the officers come to arrest 
‘you.’ 

" «Throwing his cloak over hieshoulder, Beppo 
ified, not waiting to see if I were dead or 
not. 

“ Foy months I was in danger; but my geod 
| constitution got the best of my wound at last, 
| and once more T was able to move about. 

«Phe fitst thing I did was to inquire for 
Beppo; but he had left the island in his ship, 
directly after tho duel, and bad never returned. 

“FT need scarcoly say that the first thing I did 
was to get my ship ready for sea, for I was ali 
impatience'to sail to Miriami. Fhad long/since 
forgiven Beppo, and had promised’ myeelf geod 
| fan if I should happen to meet-bim at any of the 
ports at which I should touch. 

« Well, the ship was soon ready, the-anchor 
| weighed, and, with a fairiwind, I started for tho 
| ialo where dwelt my Miriami; 

“T reached there, and was received with open 
[arms by the Amazons of my queen ; But:they 
lgeemed surprised tosee mo, They told me that 
| they had heard of my death. 
| “They led! me to Miriami, but she was not 
‘alone. By her side was Beppo. 
| ‘A smile of triumph: passed over his features, 
'—a smile he could not hide. 

“That smile told me all. The duel had been 
planned by Beppo to kill me. Hehad then sailed 
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to the island, reported me dead, and had wooed 
and von my mistress.’’ ; 

“Tho scoundrel |” cried Jack. ‘‘ Did you not 
strike him to the earth? ”’ 

“No, [hid my passion. Idetermined I would 
have a far more deadly revenge. 

“I laughed at what had occurred ; told him I 
had recovered from the wound, and wished him 
happiness as the king. 

“ At first he did not believe me, but et last I 
fooled him. He then unfolded to me a plan 
to seizo yonder rock, of which he knew before, 
and form a kind of pirate kingdom, over which 
he would reign supreme, I being his prime 
minister. 

“I consented, for I saw in this plan the 
means of avenging myself, 

“ T determined to work the men into rebellion, 
reize Beppo, and after taxing him with his 
treachery, put him to death. 

“ Last night Miriami came to me and told me 
how cruelly she had been treated. 

“I promised to attack the cave ; but the time 
had not come. Most of the men kept true to 
Beppo, and so our plot failed. But see, they are 
ready now, and are making towards us.” 

The ‘Hldorado’s” sails were shaken out, 
and she came bounding over the waves towards 
Henrico’s vessel, 

Behind her came some half-dozen small 
sailing boats, all filled with men armed to the 
teeth, 

. _ We must keep away from them a bit,” said 
Henricc. ‘‘ Bring her up to the wind,” he shouted 
to his chief officer. : 

The ‘ Eldorado” saw this manœuvre, and at 
once fired one of her bow chasers. 

The ball came whistling over Jack’s head, and 
plunged into the sea without doing any damage. 

‘ So, so,’’ laughed Henrico ; ‘we are in range, 
are we? We will give her a pill.” 

Hetken ordered a long gun to be run out at 
the ship’s stern, and having trained it carefully, 
he had the mainsail brought over a littleto steady 
the ship, and then fired. 

The ball fell crashing into the hull of the 
“ Eldorado,” cutting her bowsprit in two, and 
sending the splinters flying in all directions, 
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vounding a number of the sailors who crowded 
the deck, 

“The first shot counts for us,” said Jack, 
laughing. 

“ We must be careful, though,” said Mr. Free- 
love. ‘See how these light boats are cutting 
through the water. They will board us in a few 
minutes.” 

Henrico looked over the side of his ship, and 
then gave the order, ‘¢ All hands wear ship !” 

The order was obeyed with wonderful celerity, 
and so skilfully did i: aes had seized the 
wheel— manage his vessel that he sent her sharp 
cutwater crasbing through the ribs of the fore- 
most boat, 

One loud yell of agony, and the doomed 
wretches were dragged under the keel of the 
vessel never to rise again. 

Henrico’s ship was now sailing, as it were, back 
to the cave, and, consequently, he had to passthe 
“ Eldorado.” 

Both vessels fired their broadsides as they 
passed, doing great damage all round. 

But Henrico was evidently a better captain 
than he who managed the ‘‘ Eldorado.” 

Bringing his vessel round, he passed under the 
stern of the “Eldorado,” and poured in a tre- 
mendous fire, raking"her fore and aft. 

“All hands make ready to board !’’ shouted 
Henrico, as he ran his ship up side-by-side with 
the other vessel, so that their yard-arms became 
locked together. 

With a ringing cheer, the fellows dashed on 
board the “ Eldorado,” headed by Henrico, Jack, 
and his companions, and a deadly combat ensued, 
for the pirates on both sides fought with dreadful 
eagerness. 

“ Henrico ! Henrico ! Down with the traitors 
cried Henrico. A 

“Beppo! Beppo!” shouted the ethers, and 
they cat and slashed away with all their might. 

The decks became slippery with blood, which 
poured ont of the scuppers like water. 

“Bravo! Forward, my lads!” cried Jack. 
“They give way! they give way! The day is 
ours.’ - A 

“The day is ours ! ” thundered a yoice, which 
all knew to be Beppo’s. “Forward, my tiger- 
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cats, Tor ward “We-haye them between two fires 
now, k 

This was but too true; for whilst Henrico, in 
his mad rage, had boarded the ‘‘Hidorade,’’ 
Beppo, who commanded the party in the boats, 
had boarded the ‘‘ Golden Gate,” as Henrico’s 
ship was called, and now attacked Henrico’s 
party in the rear, 

“ Turn back to back and face the rascals!” 
shouted Jack. 

“ Confound the fellow !’’ thought Jack ; ‘‘ he 
must be mad to sit there at such a time as this, 
If we do not drive these fellows away we must 
perish.” 

Suddenly a terrib'e cry arose on the air. 

“ Wire—fire—fire ! The “Eldorado” is on 
fire!” 

“ Men of the ‘Golden Gate’! ’’ roared Hon- 
rico. Cut your way back to your own ship !”’ 

Desperation lent them fresh courage and 
strength, 

With a yell of rage they charged Beppo’s men, 
drove them back, and following them up, reached 
the “ Golden Gate.’’ 

Jack flew up the rigging, and with his cutlass 
cut the ropes of the “Eldorado,” which had 
become entangled with those of the Golden Gate. 

The latter vessel swung off a bit and shé wat 
free. 

“ Jack, Jack, don’t leaye me to perish here!’ 
cried a»voice from the “ Eldorado.” 

Jack looked down and saw Green still seated 
amongst the dead. 

“Jump, jump, jump!” shouted Jack. “Jump 
while there is yet time ! ” 

“I can’t rise. I am wounded. Throw me a 
rope and drag me off.” 

The rope was soon thrown to him, and Jack, 
with the assistance of a sailor, hauled Green up. 
But not alone. With him came a dead pirate, 
Poor Green, in the heat of battle, had been 
shoved on to this fellow’s face, seating himself on 
the expiring pirate’s mouth. The agonised 
brigand, in the last strong convulsion of death, 
Fr closed his jaws, holding part of Green’s ward- 
robe, and a good lump of that gentleman’s flesh, 
in his teeth. 

(To be continued. . Commenced in No. 417.) = 
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SHADRACH O'CONNOR, 


FHE- BRAVE zI RISH BOY 
Res SS E 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


WHICH LEAVES OUR HERO IN A MOST PERILOUS 
POSITION, 
“ (QIN ye’ve seen mair o’ him, ye’ll like him 
less.’’ 

Those words of the Scotch boatman in reference 
to Sir Peter Dagnell, rang ominously in Shad- 
rach’s ears as he walked along. i 

Stronger and stronger grew his feeling that in 
the baronet he had an enemy to deal with. 

The worst of all enemies, too. 

An enemy who pretended to bea friend. 

«Fath, I’m afthér thinkin’ that same meself,’’ 
tauttered he at length, in response to the Scotch- 
man’s remark. 

Had he only overheard the dark mutterings 
of the baronet, he would not have had the 
slightest doubt about it. 

“Curse. the imp!” Sir Peter exclaimed to 
himself again and again ‘He seems already to 
have taken a dislike to me, No matter! Though 
one opportunity is gone, another will come.’’ 

By this time the party had arrived close to some 
cliffs that rose sheer up from the sea. 

. “Halt!” exclaimed the captain, in a low 
voice. ~ 

; Then, bidding one and all observe strictest 
silence, he turned to Shadrach, asking him if he 
sti lthought he could: lead them to the smugglers’ 
care. 


THF TWO DRUNKEN CONSPIRATORS UTTERED WAS OVERHEARD, 


Our hero looked all around him before 
plying, for he himself began to have doubts on 
the point. 

Stephen was also nonplussed. 

From the position they now occupied, ali 
seemed strange to them. 

Fifty yards below them was the ocean ; at their 
feet, huge overhanging rocks ; but not an object 
was visible that they could recall to mind. 

“ Sure, hadn’t we betther go along the say- 
shore, yer honour ?’’ suggested our hero. 

“ No, Do, my boy,” returned Captain Car- 
penter. ‘‘I want to surprise them from aboye, 
if possible. If we went by the shore, they would 
see us coming long “before we were near them, 
and-so have time to escape, whereasif we manage 
to swoop down upon them from above they’ll 
be taken so completely by surprise that they 
won’t probably offer any resistance.” 

“ Quite right, captain,” -epoke up Sir Peter, 
with a peculiar look of satisfaction. ‘Tell me, 
boys,” he added, to Shadrach and Stephen, 
= ri ag think the cave is to the right or to the 
eft?” 

“ Begorra, its complately puzzled I am,” re- 
sponded our hero. 

‘And so am I,’’ put in Stephen. 

“ Well, in that case,’ went on the baronet, a 
cruel sparkle lighting up his small piercing eyes, 
“suppose the boys and. I, captain, walk along 
the cliffs a little way? Then perhaps they may 
come across something that will tell them the 
cave’s whereabouts.” 

“ Ah! that’s a good proposition, Sir Peter,” 
replied Captain Oarpenter, quickly. ‘Only 


don’t, pray, be long, and take care you don’t fall 
over the cliff. I and my men will wait here in 
hiding till you return.” 

“ All right, captain,’’ said Sir Peter, preparing 
to depart, “If we run into danger be sure we 
will give the alarm. Come, boys!” continued 
he, walking away. 

And as they obeyed, all unsuspiciously, the 
wily baronet muttered— 

“Till we return—eh? TIl warrant only two 
of us return, at any rate!’’ 

Shadrach and Stephen followed close on Sir 
Peter’s heels. sn 


When, however, they had carefully picked, 


their steps so faf ss to be out of sight of the cap- 
tain and his men, the baronet stopped and let the 
two boys come up with him. - 

“Do you know where the cave is now?” 
asked he, eyeing them in a strange, wild way, 
that showed that he was labouring under some 
suppressed excitement. ; 

“ Sorra a bit,’? answered our hero; “ and gure, 
will be afther braking our necks, I’m thinkin’, 
ef we don’t moind.’’ 4 

Seeing that they were at that moment standing 
at the very edge of the cliff, and that one false 
step would have precipitated them on the rocks 
below, the remark was only natural. 

Our hero moved back a step or two as he 
spoke, end, throwing himself flat on his stomach, 
peéred over. s 

Stephen followed his example. 

“ Begorra,” whispered Shadrach to him; 
“isn’t that the entrance to the cave over 
yonder ?”’ 
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“ Be the powers, it’s nearly killed I was on- 
tively,” muttered he, as he rubbed his cranium, 
which had come in violent contact with a huge 
pe crock,” and gazed woefully round at the 

EUS. 

Dan bad te turn his head aside to hide the 
broad gria that suffused his countenance. 

“Its laughin’ ye are,” said Andy, as he rose 
to his fest. * sure, look at the damage the 
‘dhirty basie”: «one, Dan O'Connell.” 

Toese ot w w ra uttered in an injured tone 
that only usieaced the blacksmith’s mirth. , 

“ Faith, how cao 4 help hing, now ? ” he 
answered, lookinga- ndy straight in the face, 


And as he spoke be pointed away to the right, 
towards a huge rock that the meoonbeams were 
playing en. 

“ Yer, yes, that’s it, I think,” replied Stephen, 
eagerly. ‘‘And sec, there’s a light on the 
shore.’ 

In their momentary excitement both attempted 
to jump to their fect. 

nly one of them suceseded, though. 

That one was Stephen. and main homewards. 

As for our hero, he felt himself suddenly| Tim was clinging on behied him lke grim 
gripped by the legs, and the next instant ke was | death, 
in space! As they scudded along, the following remark- 
| ablo conversation took place be! ween them— 

with eyes fullof . rent. “How can I help 


“And why,now, didn’t ye drive her back into | laughing, egrah: Sare, it’s yerself wud laugh 
te stye, ye gossoon P”? a _| too, if ye-wazn’t so apghry.” _ # 


Woman-like, Biddy could not help feeling the 
slight either. 

“ And it’s meself will be afther makin’ it warm 
for that pig, Pra thinking,” muttered she, “when 
I’m Mrs. O'Byrne.” ‘ 

Rushing to Patrick O"Gorman’s little A 
Andy hastily saddled bis roan-coloured stecd, 
Nancy, on which he had so proudly ridden to the 
Village that morning, and galloped with might 


CHAPTER XEX. “~~ 


ANDY AND HIS PIG HAVE AN DXCITING TRIAL 
OF STRENGTH TOGETHER, THE FORMER GETTING | 
CONSIDERABLY THE WORST OF IT. 


“he-life of him, the haturally jovial- 
tempered farmer-couldnot kelp feeling the force 
of the argument. 


n 


“Sere, I thried mo hardest, but i wuztta 
bit of good, yer honour.” 


- THE noise which #0 inappropriately disturbed | Andy— _ Hö, too, now burst out into a perfect roar of 
Andy O’Byrne’s love-making at the wake of | «*Whoi?’’ laughter. 
Judy Oallighan was caused by a-ragged little} Tim— Then, gripping hold of Dan's great grimoy 


“ Becas, sure, she got into the kitehes, and 
wouldn’t cum out agin, though I bate her with a 
'sthick till me arm ached.” i 


hand, he exclaimed, heartily— 

“And it’s right ye are, afcher all, Dan, dear. 
Bat, sure, Fil be afther making pork ov that pig 
at onst. Manewhile, we'll go back agin, and 
“wake” poor Jady, ef ye’ ve no objiction.”’ 

Tim appeared at the door at this moment. 

im— “Where’a the pig, yo spalpeen ?”. asked the 
© Pbyue for ye, yer honour ; and wuza’t that | farmer, tuzning towards him. 

the. vaison I fetched yo, seeing she wuz too} ‘Fo whichquestion, keeping well out of reach, 
fsthyeng and sinb»orn-like for me to dale wid | tae lad replied— : 
| maeself.”’ ; | **Drownded, yer honour ! 

Audy gave a groan at thie reply, and dug Bis |  “Drownded P” repeated Andy, frowning. 
knees furiously into the horse’s side “f «Yie, yer honour!’ said Tim, promptly, for 

cf, bip! ” yelled he, im very despair. “ Hip | he could telleat a glance, dunderhead though he 
|—hip, Nance !” ages _ | Was, that his employer's usual. natare had 
And on they went faster, if possible, than ever. | returned. “Et E were never to spake another 

f word, it’s gone an’ drownded itself, on purpose, 
like. Sure, it ram straight into the ditch!” 
The farmer, on hearing these words, showed 
signs of renewed anger, whereupon Tim made as 
380 | if he would beat a hasty retreat. 
“ St where ye are, ye imp,” yelled Andy, 
| noticing the movement, “and be afther answer- 


iy Joni Srogged -is out. ya 


iver 
“ Yis, yer honour,” returged the lad. 

“ Phin, be the powers,” went oa the farmer, 
glaneing at Dan, a merry look coming into his 
face as he did so, “it’s mighty glad I am to hear 
ov the last ov it. Sure, it will be jst as good 
ating, agra, and hasn’t it saved me the throuble 
of etickin’ it. Bad luck to it for breaking so 
many plates and dishes!” 

Juch, then, reader, was the fate of Andy 
O’Byrne’s pig. 

It almost seemed that the poor animal had 
cverheard Biddy’s threat to ‘make it warm” for 
it when once she became Mrs. O’ Byrne, É 

Shortly afterwards, Andy and the blacksmith 
returned to the village, mor did they leave off 
|“ waking” poor Jady QOallighan till the small 
h 


urchin, with @ plenteous and unkempt head of 
hair, rushing #&, and shrieking at the very top of 
his by no meats weak voice— . 

“The pig! the pig !’” - 

“What a’ye mane, yertghly spalpeen?” ex- 
claimed half-a-dozen ef the company at one and 
mi fame time, jomping, like Andy, to their 
eot. 

The youngster, however, was too much out of 
breath to answer ugh off. 

Indeed, it was obvious that he was lebouring 
under unusual excitement, and that he had had 
a smart run from somewhere or another. 

Andy angrily collared him. 

“Out wid it, now!” exclaimed he, giving the 
lada mighty shake, “out wid it Tim! What's 
the matther.” p 

In fear and trembling, Tim, sank on his kneos, 
and, unfortunately, in doing so, upset one of the | 
candlesticks standing om the lid of the cofin, to 
the no little confusion and annoyance of the 
sour-faced owner cf..the I T tw. 


ndy— 
Into the kitchen? Be the powers she'll be 
be breakin’ all the plates and dishes!” 


“ Out wid it H” again repeated Andy. 

Now, the reader should know tbat Pim, was em- 
ployed by the jolly—though on this memorable 
occasion irate—farmer to a odds and ends. about | long leg 
his little farm, even to the making of his bed and 
washing vp of the plates and dishes, 

So all the lad did was to take up his old 
burden, seemingly well aware that his interrogator 
would be thoroughly alive to its importance. 

“ The pig—the pig ! ” 

Andy, as you know, was not at all dull of com- 
prehension. 

A light seemed to break in upon him. 

“ What’s she been doin’, Tim?” asked’ he, 
eagerly. ** Sure now, she hasn’t broke looseagin ? 
Don’t say that, ye young villain!” 

The urchin set to blubbering, while these of the 
company who were sober enough to gather round 
him did so with a broad grin on their faces, 

“ Faith, it’s a complate idiot he is!” put ia 
Mick Foley, Andy’s father-in-law that was to, be, 
though the worthy little village postmaster had 
not the slightest idea of the fact at the time, for 
the simple reason that he had been too diligently 
sipping his whisky toddy to notice the violent 
way in which the farmer had been making love to 
his daughter. - 

* Faith, it’s a complateidiot the bhoyis, Andy, 
Tm thinkin’.’’ 

Andy nodded assent; and to show his entire 
concurrence in the remark, gave Tim another 
violent shake, .. >: 

“ Answer me question, ye son of darkness!” he 
shouted, glaring at the poor lad quite savagely, 
«t has she broke loose agin ??”? 

Tim, who, L need hardly tell you, was as stupid 
a youngster as you would meetin a day’s walk, 
looked around him vacantiy, and then replied, 
raising his elbow the while to avoid the blow that 
he expected— 

* Begorra, yer honour, yes; it’s broke loose 
she hae, and is sinding ivirything to smither- 
eens | 

Andy waited not to hear another word, but 
with a shout to Tim to follow, bolted out of the 
house ag fast as his legs could carry him, in his 
excitement omitting to say “ good-bye ” to the 
black-eyed Biddy even, who all the time had been 
listening with the greatest interest and wonder. 


hopper. 
| AIF three—or four, if we include the mare 
Nancy—arrived at the farm together. 

“ Sure, I'll be the death ov her!” shouted the 
infuriated farmer, flinging himself, as he did so, 
from Nancy’s back, and seizing hold of a broom 
that was lying handy. ‘Sure, I’ll be the death 
ov her, the ugly baste.” 

‘So ye onght to, I’m thinkin’, agrab, put in 
Dan, with a grin, “seeing she’s been the cause 
ov ye laving sich @ beautiful wake where there 
was lashins oy iverything and a purty girt þe- 
sides.” 

Without taking the slightest notice of the black- 
amith’s presence, Andy darted into his little 
thatched cottage, and looked eagerly around. 

Sure enough, as Tim had asseverated, Mr. Pig 
was there. 

She was lying quite contentedly under the 
dressor. í 

With a howl of isdignation, especially as he 
saw a number of broken pieces of. crockery 
strewed about the floor, the result of Tim’s vain 
endeavour to oust her from her coign of’ vantage, 
the farmer made towards her, brandishing the 
broom threatening!y. ` 

The pig—and a fat, aharp.eyed member of the 
porcine race it was—was too quick for him, 
however. 

Giving vent to a most unearthly squeak, it 
rushed right between the angry farmer's legs. 

The consequences wero calamitous in the ex- 
treme. 

Down went Andy and down came a perfect 
shower of crockery with a loud clatter on top of 
him, for in trying to save himself from falling, 
his broom had swept along the dresser, knocking 
over jugs, plates, bottles, and what-not. : 

Bursting with laughter, the blacksmith sprang 
forward and picked him up, while Tim, on his 
part, highly appreciating the fun, gave chase to 
the now thoroughly scared pig, which was scam- 
poring across the adjacent potato-field. 

Andy’s fall had been a severe one. 


ours. 

Ratuer should I say, Dan O'Connell and the 
| rost of the miscellaneous company didn’t, for, as 
for the farmer, all his time was taken up with 
Biddy. 

How he hugged her and whispered love into 
her willing ear! 

It was a perfect sight to see! 

That very night everything was arranged, even 
to the minutest particulars. 

For one thing, Mick Foley’s consent to the 
marriage was obtained, then and there, 

« Mick, agrah,” said Andy, whispéring in the 
old man’s ear, ‘ Beafther listhenin’. It’s yer 
daughter I want to make me wife, if yere par- 
fecily agrayable.’’ 

Mick wasjust in the act of raising a tumbler of 
toddy to his lips as Andy. uttered the words, ` 
He put it down azain slowly without tasting 


ib 


‘ What did yo say, Andy aroon?” asked he. 
Tho farmer repeated his somewhat startling 
confession. 

Tt by no means startied Mick, however. 

Nota muscle of his countenance relixed as he 
listened to the love-smitten farmer. 

When Andy had finished, he merely took him 
by the hand, and said— - 

“ Asvayable, did ye say? Faith, I’m quite 
agrayable, Andy O’Byrne. Take her, end me 
blissin’ likewise.” 
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With which expression of his good will, he 
again raised the tumbler to his lips, aad this time 
emptied it at a draught. { 

While we are at it, we may as woll get our 
friend Andy married and done for. i 

Hardly a week had clapsed after the wake of 
poor Judy than Father O’Fianaghan, the parish 
priest, made ths dark-eyed Biddy and him one. 

The whole village. waxed right merry on the 
day of the wedding, for, as you knew, every oño 
liked Andy. 

Mick Foley, as father of the bonny bride, was 
drawn on a log through the street, and didn’t he 
play the bagpipes with a will all the time! 


Andy himself gave himself up to jig after jig! 

Tt seemed that by-and-by ho wouldn't leave a 
particle of breath im his body. 

As for Biddy, she also was fall of energy and 
good humour. ~~. 

She danced with Dan O’ Connell, she danced 
with Tony the barber, she danced, in short, with 
almost everybody, 

One had only to ask her, and away went she 
with them in the frantic jig or giddy reel. 

No wonder people said that Andy had made an 
excellent choice. > 

Even the grocer’s widow, Mary McCarthy, who 
never, if she eoald help it, gave praise to any- 
body, was bound to submit that Biddy was a 
+: moighty nice girl.” 

a they of the sterner sex said far more than 
that. . 

What said Pat O’Gorman, for example P—and 
perhaps it wa» as weil for him that his gigantic 
better-hali did not hear the remark. 

Why, what ke said was this—and it was just as 
Biddy was whirling round in the dance—that she 
had “a purty face, a pleasant manner, and an 
ankle, sure, that was likely to dhrive a man to 
distraction,” 

Yes, Andy O'Byrne certainly was a fortunate 
man. 

Everything seemed to tend to bis happiness. 

He even ate his pork on that day with extra 
relish when he remembered that he was feasting 
off the body of the suicidal pig. 

“ Bogorra, it’ ll break no-more crockery, Pibbo 
bound,” muttered he to himself, with abroad 
grin. 

Bat, above all, one fact pleased him. 

Lady Seaforth had shown that she had not for- 
gotten him. - 

On the morning of his marriage there came a 
dainty little missive, from her, written in her own 


hand. 


It ran— 
* Dear Mr. O’ Byrne, 
“ Accept this as some little acknowledement 
of my gratitude. I hope you will be happy.” 
The “thia” was a cheque for fifty pounds. 


CHAPTER XX. 


SHADRACK NO SOONER ESCAPES FROM ONE 
PERILOUS POSITION THAN HE FALLS INTO 
ANOTHER, 

Doverimss, the reader, if he be at all diligent, 

has already guessed why it was that our hero 

had lost his balance. 

Of course, if was all the villainous baronet’s 
doing, that worthy haying caught hold of hig 
legs and given him a shove with the object of 
precipitating him on the rocks s9 many feet 
below. 

In a measure, too, he was successful. 


Shadrach, who carried, as already meritioned, | 


agun in his hand, fell Bea@foretost ovor the 
cliff, and only by the merést accident was saved 
from-being at once dashed to pieces. 

As luck would have it, it was the gun that 
saved him from this terrible fate; 

It occurred ia this wise. 


In failing, the lock of the weapon had got en- | 


tangled in his coat, causing him to drag it right 
across his body, the consequence being that when, 
as he would inevitably have done otherwise, he 
was on the point of disappearing down a narrow 
fissure, he was brought up with a gigantic shock 
by the gun getting fixed in it, thus: m~ 

Almost unknown tọ. himself, he succeeded in 
holding on. : 

A most fearful position he was placed in. 

Above him was the cliff, rising sheer up some. 
twenty feet. 


Below—far, far below—the seashore. 

Stephen, on seeing his friend fall, gave a wild 
ery of despair. 

Naturally, he felt certain that he had met his 
death, 


‘sSure it’s killed he te—killed he is!” wailed 
he, wringing his hands. 

Bir Peter pretended to be equally grieved. 

Butin reality he was chuckling inwardly at his 


own foul deed, for he too concluded that Shadrach, 


would trouble him no more. 
How could they think otherwise? 
Though they both looked over the cliff to 


ascertain the lad’s fate, they could see no signs of 
You should have seen, too, how energetically | him 


A huge ‘piece of slanting rock intercepted their 


view. .Still, how was it possible he could have 


escaped? 2 


‘Run for Captain Carpenter,” exclaimed Sir 


Peter, im pretended excitement. “ Be quick—bea 
quick 1» : 
‘Stephen needed no second bidding. 
Off he went tearfully, and told the captain of 
hia friend’s sad fate. 
The head constable and his men, who, though 
only some hundred yards distant, 


returned with him to the spot. 

Just as they did so, to the surprise of every body, 
a gun went off. 

Sir Peter started aud turned pale. 


“ What—what was that?” asked he, turning 
“It seemed to como from right 


to the captain, 
under our feet.’’ 

Captain Carpenter did not reply. 

He was too much puzzled to speak. 

Silently he peered over, but, like Sir Peterand 
Stephen, could see nothing bat the gaping 
abyes. 


“Can the poor lad’s fall have been broken ?” | fi 


sald he eagerly, more to himself than anybody 
elee. 

Sir Peter frowned at the very thought. 

s No—»o, captain,” replied the villainous hypo- 
crite, quickly, “ that is imposstble—quite impossi- 
ble, I very much fear.” 


Captain Carpenter, however, seemed to be.of a, 


"different opinion. 


“ Wheke isthe “poor boy’s gun ? ie queried cr 


he. 
«Sure it fell over wid him,” responded Stephen, 
who seemed half-distracted with grief. 


Captain Carpenter meditated a moment, Sir 
‘Peter, as he did so, watebing him with keenest 


interest, 


Then, turning to his men, the head constable 


went on— 
“There’s nothing else to be done, Pm afraid. 


We must descend to the beach, even at therisk 


of giving the alarm to the smugglers; I fancy 
‘the poor lad is lying maimed and bruised down 
below, and has Jet off his gun as a signal for 
help.” 

Ay,” put in the Scotch boatman, who- had 
hitherto maintained silence, “and Pd wager a 
baubèe toa poound that it’s no a smuggler we'll 
‘eatch the nicht. They're fanr awa’ by- this. 
Let’s lovk after the puir bairn. He was a braw 
woe chiel, and it?s a thunderin’ shame we're a 
standin’ here like a lot o’ daffies dueing nacthing 
to rescue him.” 

Stephen’s heart gave a great bound at th 
words. , 

“© Yes, yes,’ exclaimed he, eagerly, “let ua 
hasten to the shore. Perhaps, after all, heis not 
quite dead.” Se 

Saying which, he hastily ran along the cliff at 


an imminent risk of being himself precipitated 
below, the captain and the others following at 
hia heols. 

Meanwhile, how fared it with our hero? 

How was it he had not cried out for suc- 
cour ? 

How was it his gun had gone off? 

These questions are easily answered. 

In the first place, he had not quite recovered 
from the sudden shock, though quite uncon- 
sciously he had managed to wriggle himself 
across the fissure in such a way that, thanks 
mainly to the gun, which was still stuck fast 
between the rocks, his position, terrible ag it 
was, was nevertheless comparatively secure, 

Secondly, be had uttered no sound, simply 


“because he could not, his mouth being jammed 


fast against the inner part of his arm. 


were in 
complete ignorance of the catastrophe, immediately: 


Thirdly, the gun had gone off quite by acci- 
dent, he, in his endeayours to save himself from 
falling, having esught his foot in tho trigger. 

Not till they were all making for the shore 
did he succeed in getting his mouth free, 

Then he shouted out feebly, 

“ Help, help !” 

There Was no one 
ever. 

No one? 

Yes, there was someone, 

Creeping towards the cliff was the fizure of 
the ae that had dodged them through the 
wood, s 

All along he had been hovering ia the distance, 

; chafing and faming at not having yet attained 
his villainous object— 

The object of shooting ighadracli dead. 

I need hardly tell you, the figare was that of 
DennisO’ Connor. i 5 

Onward ho now came, a fendish expresaion on 
his naturally cruel-looking face. 

Noi only had he heard Shadrach’s faint cry 
for help, but he had recognised the voice, and 
though he did not, naturally, understand the 
precise position of affairs, is pleased him 
mightily to know that the poor boy was in* 
trouble, 

“ Ha, ha!’’ chuckled he, za he sneaked for- 
ward, his gun ready cocked. “Ha, ha! the 
ughly brat’s time has come, I’m thinkin’. He’s 
afther wanting help, is he! Feith, he’ll get it 
onst I eatch sight ov him.” 

And he handled his weapon ominously. | 

Another second or two, and Dennis had got 
close up to the cl f. 

Then, stooping down, he peered cautiously 
over, 

He, too, could 
orm. 

_ He looked around with a bewildered expres- 
sion, 

“Faith, I could have taken an oath I heard 
the spalpeen cry for help,” muttered he; ‘and 
waza't it jist here, too, they were all lookin’ over 
at somethin’ a few miaits ago.” <a 

Saying which, he again-bent forward, — 
Aw he did so once more camo cur hexo’s feeble 


to hear him now, how- 


see nothing of any human 


y— 
“Help, holp 1”? 

Dennis gave such ajamp that he was within 
an ace of overbalancing himself. 

A different fate was in store for him, however. 

A fate that would have made his blood curdle 
‘had he oply known whas it wag. : 

Lifting his gun to his shoulder, he, with a 
stifled curse, waited anxiongly, 

Stemingly, he expected that every moment our 
hero would show himself, 

That Shadrach could not have done had he 
wished, for, a3 you know, the slanting rock 
entirely hid him from the view of anyone standing 
above. 

The fisherman stamped his foot angrily, 

“Is thore any wan there?” at leagth softly 
called he, 

Shadrach heard the words, but. half-dazed as 
he was, did not know by whom they wore 
uttered. 

“Savo me, ayo me!” he responded, in a faint 
voice; “I’m jist below jez.” 

Dennis O'Connor gave a demoniec grin. __ 

“ Jist below me, is it??? he repeated mock- 
ingly. “Faith, ye’d betther sthay where ye are, 
thin, I’m thinkin’, “But. how, now, did ye get 
there?’ he added, with a cruel chuckle. 

This time our hero recognised the speaker’s 
voice. 

A great groan escaped him. 

He felt that he must give up all hope. 

And verily his position was enough to banish 
hope from the breast of the strongest. 

Phere he was, hanging, or rather lying, over 
a mighty chasm, while a few feet above him 
stood his arch enemy, Dennis O’Connor, eager 
for the opportunity to send 9 bullet to his 
aeart ! 


(Zo be continued. Commenced in-No. 417.) 


A “SnHorr’”’? Jokn,—A person complaining, 
at a tayern, of the smallness of some chops 
brought to table, a coffee-room wag observed— 
“ Probably the sheep was fed on short commons, 
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PHYSICAL RECREATION. 


THE CRICKET FIELD. 


Tue Laws or CRICKET. 


ULE 32.—In all cases where a substitute 
shall be allowed, the consent of the opposite 
party shall also be obtained as to the person to 
act as substitute, and the place in the field which 
he shall take. 

33,—If any fieldsman stop the ball with his 
bat, the ball shall be considered dead, and the 
pene party shall add five runs to their score ; 
if any be run, they shall have five in all. 

54.—The ball having been hit, the striker may 
guard his wicket with his bat, or with ‘any part 
of his body except his hands; that the Bra law 
may not be, infringed. : 

35.—The wicket-keeper shall not take the ball 
for the purpose of stumping until it has passed 
the wicket ; -he shall not move until the ball be 
out of the bowler’s hand; he shall not by any 
noise incommodé the striker ; and if any part of 
his person be over or before the wicket, although 
the ball hit it, the striker shall not be out. 

36.—The umpires are the sole judges of fair and 
unfair play; and all disputes shall be decided by 
them, each at his own wicket; but in case of a 
catch, which the umpire at the wicket bowled 
from cannot see sufficiently to decide upon, he 
may apply to tke other umpire, whose opinion 
shall be conclusive. 

37.—The umpires in all matches shell pitch 
fair wickets; and the parties shall toss up for 
choice of innings, The umpires shall change 
wickets after each party has had one innings. 

38 —They shall al'ow two minutes for each 
striker to come in avd ten minutes between each 
innings. When the umpire shall call “ play,” 
the party refusing to play shall lose the match. 

39.—They are not to order a striker out unles- 
appealed to by the ad: ersaries. 

40.—But if one of the bowler’s feet be not on 
the ground behind the bowling=crense, and witbio 
the return-erease, when he shall deliver the ~ba!; 
ee at his wicket, unasked, must call “no 

au. 

41,—If either the strikers run a short ron, the 
umpire must call ‘one short.’’ 

42.—No umpire shall be allowed to bet. 

43.—No umpire is to be changed during a 
match, without the consent of both parties, except 
in case of violation of the 42nd law; then either 
party may dismiss the transgressor. 

44.—After the delivery of four or six balls, the 
umpire must call “over,” bui not until the ball 
sball be finally settled in the wicket-kerper’s or 
bowler’s hand ; the ball shall then be considered 
dead ; nevertheless, if an idea he entertained that 
either of the strikers is out, a question may be 
put previously to, but not after, the delivery of 
the next ball. : 

45.—The umpire must take especial care 
to call “no ball” instantly upon delivery; 
“ wide ball” as soon as is shall pass the 
striker. 

46.—The players who go in second shall follow 
their innings, if they have obtained eighty runs 
less than their antagonists, except in all matches 
limited to only one day’s play, when the 
ae shall be limited to sixty instead of 
eighty. i ; 

47.—When one of the strikers shall have been 
put out, the use of the bat shall not be allowed 
to any person until the next striker shall come 
in. 

RESOLUTIONS FOR THE FORMATION OF CLUBS. 
1.—That the club do consist of an unlimited 
member of members, 

2,—That a Treasurer, President, and Secretary 
be sppointed on the first club-day in each 
seagon. 

3.—That a Committee, consisting of seven mem- 
bers, be also appointed on the first club-day in 
each season. : 

4.—That the secretary, president,and treasurer 
for the time being, be memb: rs of the committee, 
and that four other members be appointed to 
form fuch committee. 

5.—That any gentleman, wishing to join this 
club, be proposed by one member, and seconded 
by another, be balloted for on the ensuing club- 
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day, and decided by a majority ; if rejected, not 
to be proposed again during the season, 

6—That each member do annually subscribe 
five shillings, to be paid to the president, secre- 
tary, or treasurer, on or before the first club-day 
in each season, and one shilling per month all the 
year, to be paid to the secretary or treasurer on 
Wednesday evening. Entry in following years, 
ten shillings, and one shilling per month; any 
member not paying once in a month to be erased, 
unless excure be approved of by committee, but 
miy be readmitted on payment of the entrance 
ee. 

7.—That the season commence, and the club 
meet for practice on the first Wednesday in May, 
and every subsequent Wednesday till the end of 
September; wickets to be pitched at six o’clock, 

8.—That if any memb:r shall, on club-days 
appointed for play, orin any match. which the 
club may play, be guiliy of ungentlemanly lan~ 
guage or ungentlemanlike conduct he be fined 
sixpence ; and if the same be not paid before the 
second club-day next after the fine be imposed, 
he shall be expelled. 

9.—That any member chosen, and agreeing to 
play in a match and afterwards refusing, or not 
attending in time when the match isto be played, 
shall ba fined five shillings, unless excuse be 
approved of by committee. 

10.—That no player be allowed to smoke on 
match days, or any member of the club engaged 
in play on practice evenings, under fiue of one 
shilling, until play is concluded. 

11.—That the secretary do, before the first 
club-day in each’season,give due notice to the mem- 
bers of the day on which the season will com- 
mence, and that any member desirous of with- 
drawing from the club do give the secretary 
notice of sodoing on or before the fi-st club-day 
in May, or to be considered as continuing a 
member. 

12.—That on every discussion the question is 
to be decided by a show of handa. 

13.—Thatno honorary member be allowed to 
speak or voteon any subject brought before the 
club for discussion. 


~14=—Thst the laws which regulate the 
langua pha conduct of the memboxs in the 
field be extended to “meetings usiness |- 


and conviviality. 2 

15.—That the committee be empowered to act 
in the name of the club, and to add to their 
numbers ; three or five of whom form a quorum. 

16,—That at the close of every season. the 
treasurer dorender an account to the members of 
all the money received and paid by him on 
account of theclub, which account shall be audited 
by the committee; and if it appear there is a 
balance in his hands, the amount thereof to be 
carried to the club fund for the ensuing season ; 
but if, on the contrary, there is a deficiency, the 
amount shall be raised by equal subscriptions 
among the members. 

17,—That when the members of the club meet 
on business, no strangers be admitted. 
` 18.—That, in the event of a dissolution of the 
club, the funds be equally divided among the 
members for the time being, in proportion to the 
number of years they may have respectively con- 
tinued members thereof. 

19.—That any gentleman being willing to enter 
his name as a subscriber to the funds of the club, 
be allowed to play on club-nights, and be subject 
to the same rules. ? 

20.—That each member be furnished with a 
copy of the-rules of the club, and-that no rule 
should be altered or rescinded» ualess.-by consent 
of a majority of the members especially con= 
vened. 

SECRETARY, 


Dress, 


The neater the dress the better, and we recom- 
mend a white flannel shirt, a white jacket or 
short coat (with at least three large pockets, in 
which to curry a ball, one’s bating-gloves, hand- 
kerchief, &c.), to be worn when not batting, or 
when standing in the field on a cold raw day, 
and a pair of white flannel trousers, and a 
felt hat, which keeps the sun off well, but many 
prefer a flannel cap, There is no objection to 
this change, only young cricketers should consent 
themselves with as few colours as possible. 

Plain white, or white and buff leather shoes 
with the proper spikes, which can be procured 


r 
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at most bootmaker’s, are decidedly the best. Their 
prices range from 25s, to 35s.; but a pair, if 
taken proper care of, will last for at least three 
seasons. Atthough not absolutely necessary for 
the requirements of the game, yet they are so 
generally worn, that no cricketer’s outfit would 
be complete without them. 
PADS oR GuARDS. 

The leg-guard is at present so Well known as 
to render any description of it needless; but as 
there are two or three fastenings in use, it will 
perhaps be as well to state what they are, and 
also which is the best. The firat consists of three 
sets of tape, one round the ankle and two round 
the knee. These naturally take a great deal of 
time to fasten properly, and if ono breaks, the pad 
is rendered useless for some time. The next is 
three pieces of elastic, with a catch which fastens 
almost instantaneously, but in course of time it 
loses it elasticity, and the pad angles on one leg 
in a loose, awkward manner. The third; andthe 
best fastening, is two sets of straps, with holes 
pierced at very slight intervals. The player can 
then have his pad as tight as he pleases, without 
the chance of the fastenings breaking or becom- 
ing loose as in the other two. ` There are several 
other guards, such as elbow and private-guards, 
but they are scarcely ever used. 

BATTING GLOVES, 

These are now made with the palm cut clear 
away, thus enabling the batsman to hold the bat 
in a much firmer manner than he could were the 
palm of his own hand covered by the glove. The 
indiarubber is placed differently on the two 
hands. The left one, as it is always behind the 
handle of the bat, requires no guard, but the 
back of the left hand being in front of the bowler, 
is covered with a semicircle of indiarubber, 
while the strips of the indiarubber on the fingers 
are much longer than those on the right-hand. 
It may be urged by those who object to the use 
of batting gloves, that the ball is likely to fly off 
them and give a catch. This, although true, 
very rarely happens, and besides, if the ba!l came 
with enough force to fly into the air off the 
glove, it is not very improbable that without a 
glove to shield them, the fingers wouldbe broken 
by the same collision. 

“a WICKET-KzEPING GLOVES, 

Thesé might be more appropriately termed 
gauntlets, for they are much longer than the 


ordinary gloves, and entirely cover the wrist. 


Thanks to the suggestions of the best wicket- 
keepers of the day, they have now been greatly 
improved, and have padding only in those parts 
where it can possibly be required. It is absurd 
to try to keep wicket well without wearing these 
gauntlets, therefore, let no young cricketer be 
fool-hardy enough to attempt the feat, 
h (To be continued.) 


PALL-MALL.—Tho Mall is so denominated from 
the game of Mall (Pall Malle, or Palle Maille— 
Pallere Malleo, to strike with a mallei), an amuse- 
ment in which Charles greatly indulged and 
excelled. In that game a round bow), or large 
ball, being struck by a heavy bat, was sent 
through an iron ring of considerable diameter, 
mounted on a high pole, usually placed at the end 
of an alley of trees. as was the case in St. James’s 
Park, the middle walk whereof was carefully 
strewed with cockle-shells, which, when properly 
managed, produce a very hard smooth surface, 
To conduct this bueiness Charles actually created 
the important and dignified office ot Cockle- 
strewer ! : 

PHILOLOGICAL PUZZLE —Seventy-two different 
words may, be madefromethe word strange ; the 
following are fifty-eight of the number :—Art, 
anger, are, agent, age, ate, ant, af, an, a, oar, 
eat, east, great, gate, gnat, get, gear, grate, grant, 
garnet, gas, agnes, net, Dest, near, neat, nag, 
range, rest, ran, rag, rate, rat, rentf, rage, sage, 
sane, cent, sea, Star, set, fat, seat, stage, sear, 
stag, Stern, sang, snare, stare, tare, tear, tan, ten, 
tar, tea, tag. 

A QUEEN Dorme PEnance.—In 1626, Hen- 
rietta Maria, Queen of Charles I., was compelled 
by her prieststo take a walk, by way of penance, 
to Tyburn. What her offence was (says White- 
lock) we are not told ; but Charles was 80 disgusted 
at this insolence, that he soon after cent them, 
and all her majesty’s French servants, out of the 
kingdom. 
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DOMESTIC PETS, 


HOW TO KEEP THEM. 


——:0:—— 
bi RABBITS. 
si HE series of articles on the management of 
rabbits which we commence this week will 
' be plain and practical, and alike valuable to those 
who wish to keep these domestic pets for amuse- 
ment and profit and those who already keep 
them. 
The rabbit has long been an inhabitant of this 


THE HALF-LOP, 


country, and although perfectly naturalised, and 
able to subsist on the fare offered in our fields, 
woods, and commons, it is a native of Asia.’ 

In form and appearance if differs little from 
the hare, but in its habits there is a broad line of 
distinction. 
subterraneous passages of its 
own construction, whereas the 
hare never goes below the sur- 
face, and it is a fact that the 
animals are seldom found 

. together in large numbers in 
the same district; thus proving 
to an extent, and,as we are in- 
formed on excellent authority, 
that a natural antipathy exists 
between them. 

The most trustworthy natu- 
ralists tells us the rabbit may 

`> be regarded as belonging “to 

' thë same genus with the hare, 

but is distinguished as a species 
aby the shortness of its tail, and 

“its naked ears. 

In colder countries than Eng- 
land rabbits cannot exist, and 
are never seen saye in hutches, 
_ but in warmer latitudes they 
are £0 numerous as to become 
^ a nuisance, and are hunted down 
with a view of their exter- 
mination on every possible 

+ opportunity. 

__ Even here, it is often” abso- 
lutely necessary to check them, 
“and marvellous stories are re- 
lated of the number killed in a 
single day in hilly and rocky 
“districts, and where the soil is 
sandy and adapted to their 
` burrowing operations. These 
_ poor little animals have many enemies, Foxes, 
~ weasels, polecats, kites and other birds and beasts 

of prey pounce upon them unawares, and man 

_ does his best to destroy their existence, but in 
vain. Exceedingly prolific, they defy their 

2. Natural enemies and the machinations of man. 


The fur of the natural or wild rabbit is of a 
greyish brown colour, but as with all other do- 
estic animals and home pets a greater diversity 
colour preyails among the tame and fancy, of 
-which we shall have to speak presently. 
_#* The doe when with young go2s for a month, and 
haying kindled, another month at least must elapso 
a,japbelore she is again put to the buck; but if the 
litter is a large one, the doe should be kept alone 
with her young from five to six weeks. 
_ Wewish to impress this upon our readers’ minds, 
-as this direction must be carried out, for if the 
“buck is placed with the doe before the proper 
timo she will destroy the young, and very often 
her Own health into the bargain, - 


The rabbit burrows and dwells in’ 


Nature has provided the wild doe with the in- 
stinct of protecting her new-born progeny against 
stronger or-inquisitive neighbours. She covers her 
nest or stock with earth, and so securely closes the 
holes that none but the most experienced can find 
her out. 

When the young are sufficiently strong to 
take care of themselves, she uncovers the holes, 
and leaves them to do as they pleare; and 
the little urchins make the firat use of their liberty 
by feeding on the grass, of which there is akways 
plenty where rabbits abound. 

TAME RABBITS. 

Of these there are a variety, in form, size, and 
colour. 

With regard to colour there are —besides the 
common brown rabbit—the black rabbit, the 
white rabbit with its strangely fiery red eyes, the 
silver gray rabbit, and others we shall mention 
as we proceed. 

Many keep tame rabbits for “profit, others 
simply for amusement ; but let the object be what 
it may, the method of*treatment must be the same, 
but not so with quantity and description of fvod, 
as weshall explain in a future paper. 

Amongst the many varieties of: tame rabbits is 
the common brown, the black, the white with its 
strangely red eyes, the ash coloured with tawny 
feet, and many other varieties of colour. z 

Large rabbits should be selected for breeding 
purposes, and those does which produce but a few 
inone kindle should be bought up, as the rabbits 
are generally finer and healthier than those of a 
numerous family. 

Rabbits kept in kutches will breed all the year 
round, but during the earlier months is the most 
favourable time to insure good and healthy 
kindles, 


LOP-EARED RABBIT, 


When the doe is near kindling, supply her with 
fresh hay or clean oat straw. She will bite it 
into small pieces, and plucking the fur from her 
body, construct a warm and cosy nest for her 
young. 

When the young haye arrived at the age of a 
month or five ‘weeks they may be separated from 
the doe, aud kept in pairs for three or four 
months, when they must be parted, and confined 
in separate hutches. The reason for this is that 
they, although so meek and innocent in’ appear- 
ance, are really quarrelsome little animals, and 
will fight to the death, 


After the lapse of six weeks the doe may bo 
put with the buck again; and it may be here 
observed that one buck is considered enough for 
seven does; therefore intending breeders of 
rabbits should keep males and females as nearly 
in that proportion as possible, 

Cleanliness is of the greatest importance, and 
if rabbits are kept in airy and spacious hutches, 


cleaned regularly, they will attaia nearly the 
same strength and vivacity of wild rabbits, and 
continue to breed for several years without de- 
terloration of their offspring. Prudent breeders, 
however, do not keep rabbits for that purpose 
after the age of four years, and never allow 
the doe to have more than four kindles in a 

ear. 

Vegetables form the food of rabbits. Thoy, 
indeed, will eat any non-poisonous plants. Their 
favourite kinds are the stalks of growing corn, 


¢ 


lettuces, turnip-tops, clover, carrots, parsnips, . 


the leay:s and roots of white beet, radishes, and 

the finer grasses, such as may be found on our 

heaths and commons. : 
There is also a plant known as hare parsley, of 


THE HORN-LOP. 


which rabbits are extremely fond. It grows ia - 


ditches and in damp hedgerows, and closely 
resembles the parsley so common in our gardens. 


It also has a strong resemblance to hemlock, and 7 


as the latter is rank poison, the rabbit keepers 
must not collect hare parsley for their pets, 
unless they are experienced 
botanists. 
add, has a peculiar smell; its 
leaves are fluted, and its tall 
stem spotted; but the stem of 
hare parsley is pure green, and 
its stalks triangular. 

Rabbits must be fed twice a 
day, at early morn and evening. 

Punctuality, as the soul of 
basiness, is the'means:of keep- 

‘ing rabbits in health. Too 
much should not be given at 
once, but always sufficient 
should be provided. A quarter 
of a pint of barley or oats, 
varied at times, and half a pint 
of clover, or its equivalent in 
green stuff, may be given at one 
meal. 

There are seven points to dis- 
tinzuish the fancy or lop-eared 
rabbis. The first point is the 
length of ear, measuring from 
one to the other, from tip to 
tip; the second is the width of 
ear, Which ia the idea of many 
is important; the third point 
is colour, blue and white, black 
and white, tortoiseshell, yellow 
and white, and grey and white 
then comes the fourth point 
which relates to the position of 
tke ears; the fifth concerns th 
size Of the eye, the larger th 

more valuable the animal. These properties 


Hemlock, we may- 


may be seen in the engraving which we give.” 


The ears of a good lop rabbit should be at leas’ 


twenty-one inches and considered a first-cla 
specimen. The longest eared of this class is 
stated to have ears of twenty-three inches in 
length, but we have never seen any exceeding 
twenty-two and a half inches. 

Referring again to colours, the most fashion- 
able are the black and white, blue and white, an 
toitoiseshell. The yellow and white colours are 
also admired, but are rather scarcer than those 
we have mentioned. 

The ears of a double or full lop rabbit should 
have the following requisite points :—Both ears 
should fall equally and close to the inner corner 
of the eyes as possible ; the round part of tke ear 
should be outwards. and the concave or inside 
concealed, or nearly so, and close to the head. 

The engravings we have given are the horn-lo 
and half-lop. ; 


MY LITTLE JONES. 
“Paul Jones, he made answer, in the height of 
his pride, 


‘If I can’t do any better, boys, TIl sink along- 
pide.’ *? 


Bucket after bucket was passed below until the 
tub was half-filled. 

“ That will do,’’ remarked Jones; ‘now, Dick, 
send the men away, then bring out that little 
demon.” 

But Jules was spunky to the last, and would 
not open the door. A 

“Burst itin!” sald Jones. 

Up went Dick’s foot, and in another instant 
Jules was writhing in his grasp. 

Jones seated himeelf at the table, then, glauc- 
ing towards the struggling boy, said— 

“Dack him.” 

Teking him by the nape and breech, Dick 
— the lad as he would have done a mad 

og. 


| Jules. “Iliko to give you one box on the eye. 
I like to blow your nose, you mutton-ohap, 
bifteck —you cochon!” 

í Silence !”’ shouted Paul, who was about the 
last person in the world toallow abuse of himself, 
éven from an angry boy. ‘Silence, you frogs 
eating whelp,or PH whip you!” 

“Whip mo! You! Mortbleu! You! 
Dah, I no cato one leetle button for you.’ 

Knowing thstno oné would dare enter the 
cabin without permission, Jones, who was more 
amused than vexed, determined to give the boy 
a severe thrashing, 

Removing his uniform, coat and sword, he 
made a dive for Jules, whom he caught by the 
jacket. In an instant the boy wriggled out of 
his garment, and fopming with rage, was dancin, “ How do you like that?” demanded Paul 
about the cabin, shouting— . < | Jones. ‘You treat mo like a wild beast, so I 

“You whip me, you pirate! You!” . | retaliate.”” 

In another instant he lowered his hand, and |  ‘ Sac——” > 
rushing at the great Paul Jones, doubled him up| ‘“‘ Duck him again !” said Paul. 
by a well-@irected bicw in the stomach, Down went the infuriated Jad, and when ho 

“There!” abrisked Jala, dancing round his | had been immorséd-a secoud or two, Diek with- 


captor, and every now and then darting in, under. vomit a Ss i 


pretence of jumping upon him, ‘‘ How youlike „e i : a 
frog-eat-boy now, cochon??? : “Duck him again! ” laughed Jones; “ he’s not 

Paul was really mad, but did not reply, cured yet.” - 

Raising himself, he. rushed atthe youth, and} Upon rising, Jules held his peace. 
grasping him by the scruff of the, neck, he was| “Now, you frog-eating fiend, goto your cabin, 
about to administer a drubbing, when the lad | and consider yourself a close prisoner,” said Paul, 
and the crew landed upon one of the Keys, where | dextrously tripped him up, and they both rolled | who was still smarting from his bruises. 
they were left to shift for themselves as they best | upon the deck, # |: “Look here,” said Jules, ‘‘ may I speak?” 
could, the captain and bis son being held for| Jules turned a somerset—he had not been to a “Yes,” said his,copqueror. 
ransom -by the gallant Paul. „According to his| gymnastic college for nothing—and succeeded in| ‘$ Wald, you done different, suppose yow in my 
usual veustom, the letter treated his prisoners| regaining his feet before his assailant, could | place ie 3 ere rh 
very kindly, and in a few days bocame quite | Fecover himself. Darting toward. the table, he t Golon,”’ said Jones, who did nob like to face 
interested in Jules, the son, a solid-looking Nor- | seized the telescope, and pulling it out to its full |thequestion, is <i; 
mandad with a head like a bullet, and it was of | length, proceeded to batter it about the headof| ‘But’ would you?” persisted the dripping 
this boy that the story was related by my father’s | Captain Paul Jones, in a most scientific manner. | Jules. Pe eee 
acquaintance, the ex-pirate. The gallaut privateer was nonplussed, and | ‘Silence!’ 

Panl had lately been troubled with an attack | obliged to content himself with “diving”? for bis 
of chagres fever, and was quite àn invalid, keep- | opponent, but, unfortunately, never getting hold 
` ing his cabin as:much as possible, and only going | of him. s 
upon deck to fight, or when chasing au| Alfter several moments spent in dodging each 
enemy, and Jules was encouraged to chat with | other round the cabin, Jules suddenly threw down 
Captain Jones, who felt ennuied by his confine-| the weapon, ond said— ~“ ; 
ment. Pirate, I surrender}? ; 

Out of regard for the lad’s feelings, Paul had | Then, said my informant, Captain Jones played 
everything stowed away that was plundered from | /is hand, and the gallant Jules was badly ouchred, 
the French ghip, but having occasion to require | Paul, who-was suffering from a black eye, cut 
a new telescope, had directed his servant~to| lips, Cagaged nose, and broken head, played 
bring him all those tbat had been looted from | sav: 5 i € uardiar 
the ships ho had captured. Selecting a romark- | angel to kelp him. PiN 5 
ably handsome one, brass-mounted, and leathern- | Jf you wish to outrage a Frenchman, strike] 
bound, he deposited it upon tho table, and ordered | him, You may talk to, over, about, round, or at 
the rest of the instruments to be returned to the | him—you may denounce, abuse, or sven exasperate 
lockers. i him—but keep your hands off. 

This had scarcely been accomplished, ere Jules | Jules was angry before, but, when the lash blow 
entered thecabin, and throwing his hat and wrap | had been administered by his captor, he was livid 
upon the deck, was about to address Pan!, when | with rage. 
he caught sight of the telescope. Retreating, or rather limping, into aside-cabin. 

It was his delight to. speak in Hnglish,and | wsed by Jones as a dressing-room, Jules cast bis 
although Jones was a very good French scholar» | eyes round for a weapon of defence. 

Jules would never converse with him in that] Nothing suitable presented itself but a basin 
language. The captain, according to his wont, | of very dirty, soapy water. 

was dressed ia uniform, while depending from | Jones was seated with his back to bitm, regain- 
bis side was 2 handsome sword, the hilt of which | ing his breath, after the exertion of spanking 
bore signs of some hard usage. his victim. 

Advancing toward the table, Jules picked up| Taking the basin in both hands the infurlated 
the glass, and tucking it under his arm, was| lad crept into the cabin, and emptied the foul 
quietly walking off with it, when Jones said— | waterall over the person of the Terror of the 

t Come back.’’ Seas, then retreating to the dressing-room com- 

Jules, who did not relish the tone, replied— | menced to further defend himself by throwing 

‘Wait for the moment until to my father I | everything portable at the now doubly-enraged 
this take.” | pirate, $ 

“ Oome back,” quietly returned Paul, in a| Ringing a bell, tho captain summoned his 
most unmistakable voice, servant, Black Dick, a big Jamaica negro, who 

Jules faltered for an instant, then-said—.. | was subsequently killed in an action with 

‘ But it ié of my father this fa the thing.” ~T rient”? 

Pat it down,” thutidered Jones. « What’s de matter,--Captain Jones?” said 

Jule’s ips‘betame purple, while his brows ton- | Dick, |) RP rains 
tracted with rage. : 

-Throwing the instrument apon the cabin-table, 
ho exclaimed, in an excited yoice— : 

*'You tief ! You !—pirate you +” 

‘Jones took up the glass, and demanded— 

“What do you mean?” > 

Placing the knuckles ‘of his left hand upon 
the'table, and pointing toward the glass with 
his right forefinger, Jules‘calmly observed— 

“You pirate! You miserable tief, burn the 
ship of my father, steal everything, you, sacre 
pirate!” 19 ; : bia 

“ Hold your tongue! ’’ growled Paul. 

“ You—you—go hang!’ sayagely retorted 


—Otp BALLAD. 


HE world-renowzed Paul Jones was by no 
means a blustering fire-eater, but a gallant, 
high-bred sailor. Not the thick-browed, red- 
featured animal as represented by cur blood-and- 
thunder tragedians ; but a well-made, handsome 
man; who scuttled ships, hanged his enemies, 
and courted pretty girls who came in his way with 
equal facility. Une of his good qualities was his 
detestation of all that was mean and underhand, 
and even those who hated him admired this 
virtue in the nattical filibuster, alias pirate. 

My father knew one of the men who was with 
him on thé Spanish Main, and used $o tell thé 
following story cf Bold Patil > i 

They bad been cruising abou} for téme weeks 
off the Keys, and one morning fell in with a 
French ship, which, taking Paul for a British 
Privateer, hoisted English colours. Ranging up 
alongside in his usual style, Paul ordered her to 
surrender, and inspite of the anxious desire of the 
French skipper to propitiate and explain, he was 
placed under arrest, the ship plundered and burnt, 


gentioman, which would be of the impossibility, 
would you not of the same way have deported 
yourself ? ” igs S 

Jones laughed, forko ,could,hardly, blame the 
boy, now it was all over... = š ; 

“ What made you so auxious to regain, that 
telescope? ” he demanded. 

“Because it family relic,” replied the boy. 

Bat it bears the name of Can de Von Qoll 


~ Julosshrugged his shoulders, thon ssid, in an 
Sif-hand sort of way - oe 

= sieur le Oapitaine Paul Jones’ has.ngi 
his own mame upon all the articles of bis own 


‘Phat has nothing to do with this matter,” 
laughed Paul, who secretly admired Jales’s 
cheek, * If you willexplain this anomaly, I wili 
retum the instrument to you.” 

t Bon,” said the boy, * My father, who isa 
brave sai'or, finding the ports closed against him, 
through your operations, has of the same profes- 
sion availed himself.” 

“I do not understand .you,””. remarked Paul, 
with a puzzled-air. ‘Of the same profession?’’ 

“ Qui?’ retorted Jales, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. “We have captured a ship or two, and 
this being of my father’s achievement the first 
souvenir, he regarded it with veneration.” 

“ So your father is a. privateer, too, ishe? ” 
demanded Paul, who was now highly amused. 

‘Oui, oui,’ gaid Jules; “a pirate, if you 
will”? à 

“Then, why on earth did. you act like a 
fool and not fell me sli this ina reasonable way, 
Jules?’ fe= 

‘‘ Monsieur,’ > said, the lad, extending his 
dripping arm, and pointing to the cabin where 
his father was confined, “Monsieur le Capi- 
taine; my father is a Frenchman, proud, of noble 
ideae”? piera 

‘But a privateer, or pirate, 23 you politely 
term myself,” retorted - Paul Jones, with a 
smile, 

“Ah, ovi!” said the boy, quickly, “and it 
was that which toch meso-deeply. I consider 
I was éristo—I was in despair!” pie 

“ Bat why?” paid Paal. f 

“ I think to mysélf,” answered Jules, solemnly, 
« here is mon’ pere, brave, noble, of courage the 
indisputable, shut up like rat in a box by a sze- 
r-r-r-o Anglais. -I bear all this until you parade 
before me the plunder my father obtain at the 


‘s That boy is mad,” replied Paul, 
, Jules was now hysterical with passion, and 
screaming : noa 

“ You mad—yon pirate tief; you! You burn 
mon papa’s Ship—you steal his artic-les 1” — = 

“ What shall I do with him, captain L” drawled 
the negro. À 

“Bring a Wash-deck tub down,” said Jones. 

Jules shut himself up in tho dressing-room. 

Presently, Black D ck returned with the tub, 
while Paul, who had reclothed himself, noddéd 
to the negro, and sald— - 

“That is what I want; now fill it up with 
water.” Ate Bbw i se OES Bl 4 


“No; but, Captain Pank Joues; were you French ~ 
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SS Eee e a Ree e e > = = a wen ce te 
. Then the tipstaff approached Bangs and hit the | which being worth about 3d. or 4d. when coined, 


risk of his valuable life, and I am _ regolyed to 
avenge him.” 

“ Good!” laughed Paul. ‘* Now you are 
satisfied to join my crew, I’!] make you sub-lieu- 
tenant, and you can exterminate your enemies, 


à la Francaise ou à P Anglaise, comme vous | 


voulez”? 
+- © Will you present me with the telescope of the 
Deh Oekisclager it I 80?” naively inquired 
ules, 
tt Yes,” laughed Paul, 
‘And never again force me to the bath of salt 
water ?’’ said Jales, 
“Yos, said the skipper. 
you assume ?”’ 
“ Le Petit Jones,” replied Jules. 


“ What name will 


His father also entered Paul’s teryice, and | 


both ultimately retired from it rich with plun- 
der. Jules always retained his individuality, 
He sometimes gave his captain trouble on account 
of his contrariness ; but when he went too far, 
Paul invariably reduced him to obediense, by 
saying— 7 
“ Want another ducking, my little Jones P” 

P 


ANECDOTES, INCIDENTS, AND USEFUL. 
INFORMATION, 


Contributions from subscribers are invited for this column. | 
20i— 
THE COLONEL’S HAT, i 
CoronEL Banes is very bald, and, in order to 
induce his hair to grow again, he is using a very 
excellent arti cle, called ‘‘Hair Vigor,” upon his 
scalp. 

A week or two ago he was summoned as a jury- 
Man mpon-a casodn the Cireuit Couri, and upon: 
the day of the trial, just before the hour at which 
the court met, he remembered that he had not 
applied the ‘‘ Vigor ”’ to his head that morning. 

He had only a fow. minutes to spare, but he. 
flew up-stairs, and into the dark closet, where he 
kept the bottle, and, pouring some fluid on a 
sponge, he rubbed his head energetically. 

By some mishap the colonel got hold of the 
wrong bottle, and the substance with which he | 
inundated his scalp was not “ Vigor,’”? but the 
black varnish with which Mrs. Bangs decorated 
her shoes. 

However, Bangs did not perceive the mistake, 
but darted downstaita;puton his hat, and walked 
off to the court-room. goa 

It wag a very cold morning, dad by the time 
the colonel reached his destination the varnish was 
stiff as a stona, his hat glued fast to the skin, and 
his efforts to teke it off gave him frightful pain. 

Just then he heard kis name called by the 
orler; 

Be was wild with apprehension of coming 
trouble ; but he took his seat in the jury-box, and 
determined to explain the situation to the court- 
at the earliest possible moment, 

Presently the clerk screamed— 

“Hats off in court!” 

The colonel grew crimson in the faco. 

“Fats off |”? yelled the clerk again, and the 
colonel was aboutto reply, when the Jadge came 
in, and, ae his eyes rested on Bangs, he said— 

“u Persons in the court-rogm must remoyotheir 
hats.’ 

Bangs: May it please your honour, I kept my 
hat on because——- 

Judge: Well, sir, you must take it of now. 

Bangs: But 1 say I keep it on because I—— 

Judge: We don’t want any arguments upon 
tho subject, sir. Remove the hat this moment, 
air! 

Bangs: Judge, if you will only give mea 
chance to—— 

Judge: Thisis intolerable! _ Do 'you mean to 
ingult the Court, sir? © Deke your hat. off, sir, or 
I will fine you for contempt. ; 

Bangs: Woll, it’s very hard I can’ tsay a word 
by way of ex—— 

Judge (warmly): This istoo much! You’ve 
got more audacity than a mule. Mr. Clerk, fine 
that man fifty doilars! 

Bangs:: Judge. this is rough on me, J~+~ 

Judge (in a forious rage): Won't do it yet? 
Why, you impudent scoundrel, I’ve a notion to 
——Mr, Clerk, fine him one -hundred dears 
more, and, Mr, Jones, you go and take that hat 

-of by forcë?” pos ; 


‘hat with his stick, 


_ It didn’t move. 

Then he struck it again, azd caved in the 
crown ; but it still remained on Bangs’s head. 

Then be picked upa volume of “**Brown on 
Evidence,” and he mashed the crown in flat, 

Then Bangs sprang at him, anc, shaking bis 
fist under the nose of Jones, he shricked—— 

“You mutton-headed scullion! I’ve half a 
rotion to kill you! If that jackass on the bench 
had any senge, he could see that the hat is tied 
fast! I can’t take it off if I wanted to,” 

Then the Judge removed the fines, and exensed 
him, and Bangs went home. 
_ He slept in that hat for a week, anderen When 
it came off, the top of his head looked as black as 
if mortification had set iz. f 


HIS ROYAL ACQUAINTANCE, 
Two young gentlemen meet, and \express 


; surprise st theencognter, Taesejcosnio- 
politans last sdo each other on fho Rue de 
Capuchins. 

“Aw, yaw heah?’” 


“Yez, came last week.’’ 

“On the Canardaw ?” 

“Yes, the Scythiaw.”’ 

“Enjaw yourself in Paris?” 

“Tolerable. Had good letiaws, you knaw. 
Some doueed distinguished people.”’ : 

“ Hunt any of em up?” Call on em?” 

“ Yes, called on a tise and a counteta, and 
one évening I called oa two queens.” 

“ Aw! pleasant interviaw ?” 

“Not very. The other fellaw had three kings, 


you tiaw.” 


st Awl? 


‘Tux Eee-Danoz IN TitprA.—One of the most 
pleasing performances which could be méntioned 


in connection with the exploits of jugglers js the 


“ege darco.” Thisis not, as one might expect 
from the Dame given it, a dance upon these fra- 
gile objects. It is execnted in this wise: The 
dancer, dressed in corsage and very short ekiré, 
carries a willow wheel of moderate diameter 


fastened horigon'ally upon tho top of her head.’ 


Around this wheel threads are fastened, eq ually 
distant from each other,and at theend of each 

Š ids isa slip-noose, which is Kept 
opah by-a-glaes-bekd; Thus equipped, the girl 


comés toward the spectators with a packet full of 


eggs, which she passes found for inspection to 
prove that they are real, and not imitations, The 


music strikes up a jerky, monotonous strain, and 


the dancer beginsto whirl around with great ra- 

pidity: Then seizing an egg, she puts it in one 
of the slip-nooses, and, with a quick motion, 
throws it from'her in sucha way as to draw the 
knot tight, The swift turning of the dancer pro- 
duces a centrifugal force, which stretches the 
thread out straight like a ray shooting from the 
circumference of the circle. One after the other 
the eggs are thrown in these slip-nodses, until 
they mako a horizontal aureole or halo about the 
dancer’s head. Then the dance becomes still 
more rapid—so rapid, in fact, that it is difficalt 

to distinguish the features of the girl. The 
moment.is critical ; the least false step, the least, 
irregularity in time, and the eggs dash against 
esch other. Buthow can the dance be stopped? 
There is but one way—that is, to remove the eggs 
in the way in which they have been put in place. 
This operation is by far the more delicate of the 
two. Isis necessary that the dancer, by a single 
motion, exactand unerring, should take bold of 
the egg an& remove it from the noose, A single 
falso motion ofthe hand, the least interference 
with one of the threads, and the general arrange-. 
ment is suddenly broken, snd the whole perform- 
ance disastrously ended. At last all the eggs 
are successfully removed ; the dancer. suddenly 
stops, and, without seeming the least dizzy hy 
this dance of twenty-five or thirty minutos, she 
advances to the spectators with a firm step, and 
presents them the eggs, which are immediately 
broken ina flat dish to prove thot there is No trick 
about the performance. 

Corn os JaMES II,—Tin farthings and. haif- 
pennies were coined by KingJames IL, ia 1685 
und in 1689 about 1,000,000 in half-crowns; 
shillings, ahd Sixpences, of old brass guns, and 
utensils of the most tefuse metal ; a pound of 


was £5 by tale; and before he left Ireland a 
proclamation was preparing for the currency of 
pewter money, and eyen of lead, of which were 
coined some pence and halfpsnce. 

ONE or THE Last Cenrury.—Lord Ratoath 
had not lived, as far a3 the progress of ideas or 
opinions were concerned, beyond the year 
eighteen bundred—I might say ninety—when 
France was still our model for polite society and 
fashionable manners. Chesterfield and Walpole 
were his authorities on these points: powers of 
conversation, habits of conviviality and of in. 
trigus, were to him the first and indispensable 
requisites for seeking either fame, or fortune, or 
happiness ;—honesty ‘and virtue. (when either 
exceeded the stric line marked by honour) were 
set down by him as paritasical and valgar. The 
careless generosity of Charles Surface excited all 
his admiration, and the “ men of wit and pleasure 
about town,’ those characters so admired and put 
forth in the comedies of the-first half of the 
century, Were far preferred by ‘him to the senti- 
mental and better-behaved heroes: whe came into 
vogue with the novels of the last half.—ZI0id. 

“Boy,” said the squire, meeting the gon of a 
tenant carrying home the family washing, “why 
don’t take off your cap tome ?”’ “Hh, eh, 30 
I will if ye’ll jest ketch ’old o” this ’ere basket.” 

“Did she not return your love?” “ Yes, 
she did, and sajd she didn’t want it, and that's 
what riles me. 


A SELE, 


Stopkeeper: “‘Here boy, I like your styl 
give mea sbilling, and ti giye you alan 
pence change.” 

Boy: “Right you are, mister.” (Gives shilling 
and takes eightpence.) ‘' But what’s this?” = > 
Shopkeeper: *‘ Hight iu penee, don’t you. see? 
Quite fair, my little man; you sold me the other 

day, and now I sell you.’’ ; 


“ Act II. Scene I. Iy Kine Ricuarp Uf. 

Richard.—Now for our Irish wars; wa must 
supplant those rough, rug-headed kerns, which 
live like venom, where ro venom else, bat only 
they, have privilege to live.* 

* This alludes to the known faetthat no poisonous 
creature can exist in Ireland ; a point well anfhenticated 
at this day. i 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO ADVERTISERS, 
Gas Lins ef Eight Words........ 6 9 f 
Trade Adyts, Twenty Words „. O 0 6 
ee 


FORKIGN STAMPS. 
50 RARH FOREIGN STAMPS, 7D, 
Ineluding Servia, Egypt, Brazil, 

Saxony, Old Guba, &c:; &c. 

100 RARE for 1s. 7d., including¥in- 
land, Moldo-Wallachia, Greece, 
Rome, Hanover, &., &o. 

For full particulars, and an im- 
mense variety of other packets, 
see ILLUSTRATED PROSPROTES 


AGIN 


: 1d, Catalogue 3d. All Post-free, 
STANLEY, GIBBONS, & O0., GOWER-STREET, 
LONDON. 


James Thomson, 182, North-street, Glasgow. org 0 
4å.; amd 130 for 7d., post free. Celebrated “ Please All’? 
packets, in praise of which, J. T. has during the last six 
years received hundreds of unsolicited letters. Packets 
include Peru, Russia, Dutch, Indies, Chili, Oldenburg, 
Nova: Scotia,St. Lucia, Ionian, Spain, Orange States, Hong 
Kong, Brazil, Sweden, and others rare. Gratis with 7d. 
packet two good unused stamps. Agents wanted, high 


C.H. Htl, 9, Buckingham-buildings, Hillhead, Glas- 
gow. 110 for Ôd., 240 for 18. 1,000 for 22, 10d, All post 
free. All unequalled. Try one. Each contains two 
different of Java, Servia, Guiana, Oldenburg, Hamburg, 
Russia, Paraguay, lonian Islands, Chili, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Spain, Hong Kong, &c., &c. Gratis, with 2s. 10d. 
packet, three sets. Cheapest packets ever offered, Agonis 
wanted. High rate of payment. acer A 
Hol'oway’s P.lls are the proper medicine for pegple 
whose faculties are exbausted by excessive heat, top 
much work, or over indulgence. “A few doses of these 
Pills always prov: & simple, safe, and cooling treatment 
for allstomach and Jiyer complaints, A larger.course 
will set right every organ whose action is impaired, 
strengthen every structure whose tone is diminished, 
and renovate that blood whose putity is tainted. Giddi- 
ness. headache, nausea, flatulency,and all other dyspeptic 
sys ptoms yield with surprising certainty and eelerity 
to the corrective Pills, which lay siege to the- sêat of 
these distressing sensations, andcarry off, without any 
pain or other disagreeable drawback, those peceant 
matters which are disorderingthe entire human machine. 


‘commission, Sheets#enton approval. 
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CORRESPONDENCE: 


Bec mae be addressed g rg Emmett 
RITON, ogar ouse, St, Bride’s-aven’ 
London, £0. r x E EO PI 


Tom GREEN.—Às summer advances, we shall continue 
cutdoor exercises, and point out the best way for their 
promotion. We shall also touch upon the beauties of 
nature, beaming in every nook’ and cranny of the 
country—so offen, alas! passed by the Weedless and 
careless aion: a comment, Natare isa book, and 
those who study. her pages aar tern then until the 
summons arrives to leave this world, sad then find 
that their course of study has scarce begun. ~ 

HARRY THE BLUFF.—We reiterate our thanks for the 
lavish you bestow upon our two journals—the 


= at i Baio? and the “Young Englishman”? It. 


is im $ for us to express the d we entertain 
for the youths who have so cordi acknowledged 
our efforts, but we will endeavour to make them some 
return by increasing our efforts to meee our journa’s 
more great and glorious still- The ‘tevolntion in 
Spain anot ioga revolution, it was a simple 
transfer of the power of the army foin the.govereign 
to the people, and the result is yet unforeseen, 


ST: Dunstan.—A gaong ature ; but our young cor- f 
respondent has ** ta) ees ‘wishes the “ Young 


Briton were ten times the size! We should be willis; 
to accommodate the saint if we could ses our way, for 
we do not begrudge our youthful readers any anfount 
of enjoyment; but our mines of wealth are nob inex- 
haustible, and we must moderate cur productions, as 
we hope our readers will their transports. ~ 

W. H. P.—The Order of the G: “was instituted by 
King Edward III. The Order of the. Bath is ofun- 
known antiquity, though the earliest authentic instance 
of its observance we have in this country is in the 
time of Henry 1V. The Order of the Thistle is also 
called the Order of St. Andrew. The earliest known 
mention of the Thistle as the national badge of Scot- 
land is in the inventory of éffects of James III. 

HABRY 8.—Any kind of pigeons can be kept confined, 
but todo well they should be allowed to fly about 
always. If well fed, properly cleaned and attended to, 
they will never leave their * cot,” after they have 
commenced nes . Of course, the more. liberty 
they get the more healthy the birds. à 

TRUELOVE.—Pay attention tó the cleanliness of your 
head, washing it frequently in cold water. We have 
several times given. a recipe for the cure of spots on 
the face. About six thousand of your companions 
take in the ‘ Young Briton ”? We are glad to hear it. 
You must, indeed, be fortunate in having so large an 
aequaintance. Bog FT oT Ss “ees 

Dick DALTON.—Ooat the spindle of the electric machine 
here E EN AON 

iple a p bö ed of quicksilver 
and zinc The soneh must be to enable the 


TOM ea ghae rain 7 uted for the 
murder of Daniel n © Be be: OE 
remained undiscovered for th'rieen years.” Aram Was 


at present: - 

Younc MARTIN.—It would b3 impossible to give you a 
clear idea of the proces: without diagrams, which 
would be both expensive and troublesome. Thavks 
for your praise of the c ntents of our journal. 

A OonsTANT READER OF Y. B.—‘ Olipper’’ is simply a 
name given familiarly to a ship built expressly for 
speed, and may be applied to. merchant or any otber 
class of yesse]l. 2. The duties of apprentices and mid- 
shipmen are as follows:— Midshipmen are considered 
a3 the principal petty officers, bu' have no specific 
duties assigned to them. Inthe smaller vessels soms 
of the senior ones are entrusted with whe watch; they 
attend parties of the men sent on shore ; pass the word 
of command on board, and see that tne orders of their 
superiors are carried iato effect—in short,.are exer- 
cised in all the duties of their profession, so as, after 
five years’ service (eighteen months as cadet, and throe 
years and six months as middy) to qualify them to 
become lieutenants, and are then rated mates, pro- 
vided they have passed the requisite examination and 
are nineteen years of age. Tlie pay of midshipmen of 
all rates is 1s, 9d. per day—£2 14s. 3d. per month—£31 
188, 9d. periyear. In the merchant service, apprentices 
hold a similar grade to mid:hipmen, and perform 
similar “ duties.” i : r 

R. DRAKE,—There would be nothing more enjoyable for 
a holiday than a week on the river. Going to Oxford 
you would of course pass Richmond, B«rnes, Surbiton, 
and other places too numerous for us to mention, but 
which you could easily trace out ona map. The ex- 
pense to do thse thing comfortably would cost about 
two pounds ten shillings each. The places to stop at 
én route would entirely depend upon your own choice. 
We do not think the subject would be of sufficient 
interest to the majority to warrant us to give a page of 
our Journal to it. 

JOE RAY.—If you refer to the last few numbers of the 
“ Young Briton ” you wil find that we have given a 
host of information in the Correspondence pago for 
boys to join the Royal Navy. 

B. HASTINGS.—We do not remember having seen a 
letter from you before, If you look down the adve: - 
+tisements of the daily papsrs, you will see many 
places where to apply for emigration. The value of 
the coins depends upon their date. Take them to an 
altiguarian or curiosity shop, of which there is one ia 
every town, but do not part with them until you haye 
ascertained their value. 

A Youn BRITON. —Aquafortis will test gold and silver. 

FANTAIL.—You can angle ia the Toame; without 
‘paying (except on private fishing grounds). 


classes is the usual pricy: 
ie, Deer anaes 
{ kopt near a wicdtw mó: 


‘THE YOUNG BRITON. 


WHuITEBAIT.—You can fish at Teddington + Good punta 
are let out, with a man if required, for abont nine 
shilliogs per day. The best bait for roach are gantlee 
bred from bullock’s liyer, or paste made with bread. 
Largs perch are to be taken with worms which are 
found in dunghills, Gudgeon will take either of these 
thres baits, but it is best to fish with worms for them. 

COPPERBOTTÖM.— Gentler, paste, worms (tail of a large 
Job) for Roach. Shrimps, worms (lob, red-dung, and 
the brandlicg), insecte, and small fish for Perch- 
Worms, gentler, caddices for Gudgeon, These have. 
always been found the most Fume: Theso baits fou 
may use at Teddington in punts with mên. e 

MATTHEWS.—A pair of pigeons must be about 6 months 
old before they will pair. Ifthey do not pair the first 
week Sane hot pairatall, ~“ ~"— . 4 

G. PD.—There.is no fuch miterial naturally as elastic 
marble, but it can be produced ty soaking’ ordinary. 
marble in weak.ciiric acid and olive oil; it dipped in 
spirits of wine it will become hard again. À 

FRED WooD.—Ordinary dragon pigeons are worth about 
one and sixpence per pair; if fit to take a prize they 
would be worth about £3 per pair, which in selling 


ws must bo 
nena Catt 


¿į on thom Perhaps the cause of H. We 8.’s dyingafter 
į being cayght in afew. geursies thatsbe has not the 


Bhar fit seme a 

sh can }ive on t ” that 

ofr. eee they s mild be d 
rown in 


bread thi the water, willdd; buta*better plan 
| is to take an ordinary white wafer aad, having brekon 
_ it.up, to give it to the fish,, But they should not ba, 
Ftao highly fed—about one wafer for two days is enough 
for three fish. 7 tii 
O. R. 8—The cheapest’ magic-'antérn that- could be 
sbown-in public, eyen iaa small scioolroom, would: 
_ cost thirty shillings without slides. ~ ~ 
W. S.—The following is the best way to administer 
mediciné toa dog :—Tie a leather apron round your 
waist snd take the dog between your knees with his. 
feet under the table. Thon open his month with both 
your hands, and get some one to g uw tho mixture 
down his throat, a little at a time. Every time this is 
done you must close the dog’s mouth, as he cannot 
swallow with his mouth open, and swallow it then he 
must. Ifthe dog is larga ang. powerful, get a third 
person to hold his legs, PARR s 
HARRY DAvIS.—Vary the food of your chickens, See 
‘article given’ a few weeks back, Whole grits, hard- 


‘boiled eg ppedismall, and coarse oatmeal mixed 
with a lit le milk @nd water so that it will crumble, 
' small worms and insec’s, are all good as changes. ` 


SrEapvAsT JAck.—Gannon were first used in ba'‘tle by 
th ore ‘in 1843, The English first us7d them in the 
‘Batle of Oressy. = ts 

O’ConNok.—The license for shooting game is £2 12s. 6d. 
a year? No license is required for sho sting anything 
but. game, It is, however, a punishable offence to dis- 
charge a. gun.or pistol ‘on the Queen’s highway. 

Fae eH.—Oopper, in pickles or in tea may ba thus 
‘detected :—Put a pi oe bu one th, or some of the 

sinto a ] ly with two or three 

'achms of Tiquid ammonia, \d-withvone half the 

quantity of waters. 6 jit te most 

- ‘winute portion of 66p; (the: higu RE 
assume a blue colour. à ai 3 

H. W.. T.—The re are only four Cardinal Points on the 
compass, viz,, east, west, north, and south. They are 
so called because of their being the principa! points. 

WIDE AWAK#.—The best birdlime is made out of the 
juice of the bark of the holly tree ; but as this cannot 
always be procured, you will ‘find the following ingre- 
dients not so difficult to obtain, and they make almost 
as good birdlime as the first named. Procure linseed 
oil to the quantity of birdlime you wish to make, 
Pour it into a pot and place it upon a slow fire. You 
should be very careful not to let any boil over into the 
fire, or else the whole lot will go on fice. As soon as 
it begins to boil, you wil have to commence stirring it 
witha stick which you will bave to keep on doing 
until it turns thick enough. When it, is sufficiently 
poiled, it should be taken off the fire and a small 
quantity of Archangel tar mixed with it. When cold 
it will be ready for use. 

CucKoo.—Caterpillars are its favourite food, and as a 
substitute, lean beef, mutton, and veal, cut into small 
strips about an inch long, Feed often, but not too 
much at a time, and by no means give it worms. A 
person who has had several young cuckoos told us this ; 
and that he once fed three of them with worms, which 
brought on scouring, and within five days all were 
dead. - Keep the bird warm, cover its perch with cloth 

‘or flannel, as their feet are very susceptible of cold. 
A roof of calico for the cage, in case it dashes about, 
may save iis life. After feeding, if very restless, 
cover up the cage and place it awhile in ‚total dark 
ness. em 

ALPHA.—If you do not mind anything being on the leg 
of-your wa'erfowl we should advise you to wet apiece of 
fiue annealee ¿then tie ona loose knot in it, s3. as 
to leave a loop il this-with solder, on which youcan 
stamp number, letter, or anything you-like; Ahen 
twist it loosely round the leg of the fowl. 3 ‘ 

CHARLEY W.—Take any quantity of linseed oil, say half 
a pint; put it into an old pot or any vessel that will 
stand on the fire without breaking. Put it on a slow 
fire ; the vessel must not be more than one-third full. 
Stir it occasionally until it thickens as much as re- 
quired; this will be known by cooling the stick in 
water, and trying it with the fingers. It is better to 
make it rather harder than for use; then pour it into 
cold water. Itcan be brought back to consistency re- 
quired with a little Archangel tar, 

RUBEN KASPER.—The best turf for larks is lawn turf, 
very thick and short, and when in the cage the soil at 
the roots should be keptdamp; they also eat worms 
and small insects. 

BATTIS r.—Oricket was Invented in England. It has 
been'in existence about 130 years. It was first men- 
tioned in history in George II.’s reign. 


t 


| participated in the desperate battles i í 
i ans, and not a book written 


the hilt of his sabre, dra “bright 
himself, from the foe, whilst the shot an Poret. the 
| enemys ticle Batteries are bursting Ayound him. j 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


ATTENTION, BOYS! 
` During.the present terrible War between Russia and 

Turkey, a tale of a former struggle between the arméd 
hosts ought to be in eye intelligoit youth’s possession" 
—a record told by one who has been an eye-witness and. 
between. the 

‘uscovives and the Muss 
upon newspaper scraps and issued to the world as a 
truthf® account. : 


DEATH OR GLORY ` 


(By Gzorct EmmETT) * 


, 


’ 
5 


? 


2 


Is a terribly realistic tale of the Wary told in simple yet 


powerful language, which must be read to be appreciated, 

i DEATH OR GLOBY- een 

Will be issued uniform with “Captain Jack ”’ and “The 

King pe hate ;” and with Nos, 1 and 2, price ` $ 
ONE PENNY, = 


will be given to every purchaser a. magnificent plate de- 


ee the gallant lancer unhorsed, his lance shattered, 


rawing his right: 


is left hand gripping the bridle of his steed (from 
Tenn tee ie 
f: eni 


“Phe Coloureds : 
One Shilling, but the pricesou wit! 
ONE: PENNY. 
‘Threé times have’ we announced the appearance of 
this grand tale. Bach time, we*have been compelled to 
postpone the publishing in consequence of the enormous 
orders, the length of time required for the colour print- 
ing of the/Plate‘and Wrapper necessitating the con- 
tinuous delays. ° eo 
On Wednesday, August 21, published with No. 230 of 
THE YounG ENGLISHMAN. 


BOYS READ THIS!!! 
Ready this day at your Bookseller’s! 
4 + Nos. 1 to 13 of ‘i 
QEORGE EMMETT’S . 
World-renowned School Story, 


THE BOYS OF BIRCHAM SOHOOL. 
«WON'T YOU FIGHT?” 


Is' the subject of the plate given away toevery purchaser 


^ o DEATH OR GLORY! _ 
Ae ramddhe Plate are 


of 
THE BOYS OF BIRCHAM SCHOOL. 


‘LOOK AT THIS, BOYS! 
TOM WILDRAKE’S SCHOOLDAYS, 
By GEORGE EMM.TT. — è 


in paint, and you can buy as many 


E -ONE PENNY: | 
per copy. No charge is made for the coloured plates. 
oA specimen copy sent free to any address. 


TOM WILDRAKE’S SCHOOLDAYS 


Is also published, and may now be obtained, in Shilling 
Volumes. 3 
Remember, complete in 5 Volumes, at 1s. each Volume. 


THE GRAND PRIZE EDITION. 

Hundreds of copies given away by Parents, Guardians, 
and Schoolmasters. The complete edition of 

TOM WILDRAKE’S SCHOOLDAYS, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, and gilt lettered, price Five 
Shillings and Sixpence. 

N.B.—Your bookseller will obtain this grand story 
either in Penny Numbers, Shilling Volumes, or the Prize 
Edition. If you cannot obtain this grand work from your 
newsagent, send the stamps to Grorcx EmmeETT, Ho- 
gerth House, St. Bride’s, London, E.C., and you will re- 
ceive per return of post, and Post Free, the glorious story 
in such portions as you may desire. 

Every boy who has not read ; 

TOM WILDRAKE’S SCHOOLDAYS 
ought to make up for lost time by ordering at once. 
- ; NOW READY, : 
The “ Young Englishman ” Copyright Edition of the 
COTTAGE GIRL; : 
Or, THE MARRIAGE DAY. 


Price 2s. 


A GRAND TREAT FOR OUR BOYS. 
ANoTHER SPLENDID NEW Story 


Is in preparation; and will shortly appearin this Journal, 
entitled, 


YOUNG FRANK’S SCHOOLDAYS, 
By the talented author of 
FRANK FATIRPLAY. = 


NOW READY. 
YOUNG TOM’S ADVENTURES. 


Complete in One Volume, containing Seventeen Num- 
bers. Price One Shilling‘and Sixpence. Free by Post. 


London: Printed by BRADLEY and COMPANY 
12 and 13, Fetter-lane, E.C.; and Published for the 
Proprietors, at Hogarth House, St, Bride's-ayenue. 
Fleet-street, London, H,C. : I> sais 


SeN 


ou 


THE YOUNG BRITON, No. 424, Division XXXIV, No. 8; 


1s. 6d. 


visions, 


Also in Quarterly Di 


jixpence. 


~ 


One Penny. Published every Friday, at 9am. In Monthly Parts, 25th of every Month, S 


